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THE NEWER METHODS IN RASPBERRY CULTURE 


B. 8. HOXIE, WISCONSIN 


Late in the fall the entire rows of canes are laid down and cov- 
ered with earth. But some say this is expensive and, ‘‘I would 
never raise fruit if I had to be at that trouble.” Well, suppose it 
does cost from $5 to $8 per acre, what of that? Let nature take its 
course, and we find that here as in supposedly more favored states, 
about every third crop isa failure. I have seen canes of most 
hardy varieties killed down to the ground or to the snowline. This 
poor year absorbs all the profits of the good years, besides the loss 
of customers who have been secured. They go elsewhere or you 
have to work the field over again to secure them, I think some of 
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the largest recorded yields per acre of small fruits, both in straw- 
berries and blackberries, are credited to Wisconsin, and the quality is 
unexcelled. The fact is attributable to this practice of winter pro- 
tection, for no one now thinks of raising small fruits of the varie- 
ties mentioned without complete covering, and we find nothing so 
cheap or convenient for raspberries and blackberries as dirt. By 
this method the northern limit of successful cultivation has been 
extended two hundred miles or more, and has not yet been reached. 
Even farther south in [linois and Iowa, they begin to imitate us, 
We pinch back raspberries and blackberries when two feet high, 
thus producing a strong, healthy cane with well-ripened wood, 
and all the laterals the plant will carry. Some of these may 
be shortened in, in the spring, and all will yield abundantly, 











THE CATTIE SHOW RING AT 


well as to compare them collectively. 
was taken while the Holstein-Friesians were in the ring. 


The arrangement of cattle sheds atthe New York state fair grounds is even better. 
This superb breed of milch cows well maintains its astonishing popularity, which is 





THE OHIO STATE FAIR, 


As shown by this engraving from a photograph, is so arranged as to give all interested a good chance to inspect each animal separately, as 


The above engraving 


certainly well deserved in the opinion of all who have kept posted as to the record of these cows, and observed the splendid specimens exhibited — 
at Syracuse last week, and at Columbus and Waverly this week. 





Many of these prize-winners will also be shown at other state fairs. 








PROLONGING THE EARLY APPLE SEASON 


J. TROOP, INDIANA 


There are at least three things to be observed in trying to pro- 
long the ordinary season of apples, if we would be successful. First, 
careful handling in picking; second, picking at the proper time, 
and third, storing in a cool place. J. J. Thomas says that ‘‘Man- 
kind consists of two grand divisions, the careless and the careful. 
Each individual may be assigned his place under these two great 
heads by observing how he picks or gathers fruit.” Much of the 
difiiculty in keeping apples arises from careless handling of the 
fruit while it is being picked. This is especially true of early fall 
apples as they are generally picked before the temperature of the 
air is sufficiently lowered to arrest decay, which begins immedi- 
ately where the apple is bruised. , 

My observation leads me to believe that farmers do not ex- 
ercise the same caution in handling fall apples that they do in the 
case of winter varieties. Many seem to have an idea that they will 
not keep long anyway, and so they are thrown into the wagon and 
hustled off to town as soon as possible. I have seen the Fameuse 
or Snow brought into market this fall in such a damaged condition 
that it was impossible to keep them but a few days, when they 
should keep until the holidays, even in our warm climate. On the 
other hand, I have seen the Golden Sweet,a summer variety, on ex- 
hivition in November. These were kept in an ordinary cellar, but 
they had not been bruised by careless handling. The best keeping 
apples we have will remain in good condition but a short time after 
they have been bruised. Then the degree of maturity at the time 
of picking will have much to do with keeping qualities. An apple 
should be mature but not ripe when it is picked, if it is to keep for 
any considerable time. The process of ripening is only the first 
stages of decay, and if this 1s allowed to continue before picking 
until the apple is ripe, that is, until it becomes mellow, this break- 
ing down process has proceeded so far that it is very difficult to ar- 
rest. As soon, therefore, as the stem will separate readily from its 
union with the branch, the apple is sufficiently mature to keep well. 

In this case of early apples, however, there is another element 
which enters into the problem, viz: flavor. Fall apples picked very 
early do not, as a rule, possess that richness of flavor which is 
developed during the last days of ripening, so that for home use, 
where the best is none too good, this becomes a very important ele- 
ment, and one that can be preserved only by keeping the fruit in a 
cool place where the temperature does not reach much above fifty 
degrees. This brings up the question of cold storage for the farmer 
and fruit grower which may be continued in a future article. 





PICKING AND MARKETING THE QUINCE 


JAMES F. ROSE, »=W YORK 





The error of many growers is the time of picking and the man- 
nerof handling. As quinces do not blow off like apples or pears, many 
growers pick when convenient and that may be only after they 
have become yellow. Anexperience of years in growing, buying and 
shipping quinces, causes the writer to believe there is a right time to 
pick, that two days before this time is too early, and two days after 
that right time is too late for the good of the fruit. A little too 
early, the fruit is not well colored and it does not present its best 
appearance in market; a little too late, especially if the weather 
be warm, and it is overripe, and it is just then that black spot, 
where it exists, gets in its work rapidly. 

People are cautioned, over and over again, to handle fruit care- 
fully, and this applies more to quinces than to any other fruit. A 
slight bruise, from dropping into the basket or turning into the bar- 
rel, in 48 hours has become an ill-looking brown patch. Slack pack- 
ing in the barrel is disastrous, for fruit carelessly put up this way 
will hardly bring freight charges. The moving about of specimens 
during transit, perhaps for hundreds of miles, is ruination to the 
whole package. Another thing to be observed is to pack and ship 
at once, or as soon as they are taken from the bushes. 

The writer’s own quinces, while no better than many others, 
have for years sold for from 50c to $1 per barrel more than average 
quinces, on account of the care in picking and packing which made 
them show well in market. The proverbial ‘handle like eggs,” 
applies very much to the marketing of quinces. 





FEEDING STOCK AT PASTURE 


When the pastures begin to fail in autumn, the thrifty condi- 
tion of the stock will likewise fail unless they are given additional 
rations. For this purpose green corn fodder is excellent, as it is 


reaching its fullest development while the pasture is decreasing. 
The green cornstalks may be fed in the barnyard or hauled to the 


pasture. 


Any good soiling crop, as millet, vetches, Hungarian grass, 
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GARDEN 


sorghum, cowpeas, or late oats with peas, will answer the sa:ne 
purpose. When none of these are obtainable, the drying pasture 
should be supplemented by small feeds of grain, such as a mixture 
of chopped corn, oats and rye, or chopped corn with wheat bran 
and middlings, fed in troughs, and better if either slightly moist- 
ened or freshly soaked. On dry grass, it is very necessary that 
stock should have an ample and continuous supply of pure drink- 
ing water, as more is required for the digestion of the drier food 
material. Stock will glean much food by a run in the stubble fields 
after harvest, not only of scattered grain, but of nutritious weeds. 
Winter rye, if sown early, makes excellent fall pasture, and the 
early winter wheat fields will be benefited by having all thegrowth 
which the frost would kill, grazed off while the ground is not mud- 
dy. Such roots as turnips, mangels and sugar beets also supply 
the succulent food needed to supplement failing or drouth-stricken 
pastures. 





—  Amerioan Cauliflower Seed.—The Long Island cauliflower seed, 
unfortunately, is raised in Europe, and those who know say that 
probably not a pound of this seed is raised in Long Island 
unless it be simply for experimental purposes. Certainly it is not 
raised commercially. The New York state experiment station, at 
Geneva, bulletin No 30 new series, treats of varieties, and on Page 
466 says: ‘‘The results seem to show that neither the Long Island 
nor the Puget Sound grown seed are in any way inferior to the 
imported seed, and as it is claimed it can be grown and sold cheaper 
than the imported seed, there is no doubt that the industry of grow- 
ing these seeds will be developed to quite an extent.” The Long 
Islanders have claimed to grow cauliflower seed, but the most dili- 
gent inquiries fail to reveal any parties growing it commercially, 
though it is raised in considerable quantities along Puget Sound. 
From the above it will be seen that climatic influences are likely to 
play an important part in successful cauliflower seed culture. The 
plants which bear the largest heads will produce the largest quan- 
tity and the best quality of seed. Plant the roots of the previous 
year’s growth with a few inches of stalks attached, in the same 
manner as cabbage stalks are planted, cultivate thoroughly 
until they begin to blossom, cut early enough to prevent serious 
shattering, and when fairly dry run through an ordinary threshing 
machine, clean with a fan as in clover seed, and spread out on the 
floor until danger from heating is passed.—[{Prof I. P. Roberts, 
Cornell Experiment Station. 


Bleaching Celery.—Mr John Lock, of this county, last fall had 
a piece of celery ready to be bleached. Not having sufficient 
boards he arranged 
stakes in the form-of 
an X, set them over 
the celery rows, con- 
nected them with poles 
as shown in the illus- 





tration, and leaned 
corn fodder against 
the poles. The plan 


was completely  suc- 
cessful, the celery be- 
ing bleached to the 





CCRN FODDER FOR BLEACHING CELERY 
tips.—[George C. Borck, Ottawa Co, Michigan. 


The Best Wheat at the Ohio experiment station is the variety 
known as Mealy. It has givén the highest average for the last five 
years, and at present is one of the most promising varieties. Geneva 
is another productive variety, but in former years it has seemed to 
be more susceptible to smut than most of the other varieties; this 
sort and three others were not thresbed in 1891, but were burned in 
the field because of the large percentage of smut found in them. 
The Rudy wheat has promised well the last five years, but it has 
given the lowest yield of all the sorts in the comparative test for 
the past drouthy season. For good strong ground, the Valley, Velvet 
Chaff, Nigger, and Mealy are perhaps the best, and the Poole, Demo- 
crat, Hicks,and White Chaff Fultz are better adapted to lighter and 
thinner soils. 





Seeding with Rye and Grass in the fall to let the grain ripen is 
not advisable as it takes too much fertility from the soil. Sufficient 
might be seeded to rye to give a supply of early green fodder to 
help out the hay mow in the spring. Rye hay is almost worthless, 
so I plan to have but little left after the pastures become 
strong enough for stock. Winter wheat sown liberally with grass 
seed is much preferable to rye for fall seeding, as an abundant 
crop of the best hay can be secured early the following season with- 
out robbing succeeding grass crops.—[C. F. Watts. 











IMPROVEMENT IN SWEET PEAS 


Cc. L. ALLEN 


The sweat pea is now at the high tide of popular favor, and is 
receiving as much attention at the hands of the florist as any other 
flower, and deservedly so, as there is none more beautiful and fra- 
grant. It is one of the few flowers that needs no company; so 
beautiful is it that any other*flower detracts from its grace and 
simplicity. In the garden it needs to be alone and given plenty of 
room and good support, the best support being coarse wire netting, 
which should be at least five feet high; then if the soil is deep and 
rich the plants will climb still higher. 

There are but few plants that show more plainly variations 
caused by climatic influences than the sweet pea. Until within a 
few years we depended wholly upon Europe for our seed, as the 
industry did not seem to claim the attention of our growers. The 
first impetus given it was the introduction of the variety known as 
“Blanche Ferry,” which Prof Tracy found in the garden of a seed 
grower in northern New York. The farmer’s wife had for years 
been in the habit of saving her own seeds, starting with the old and 
well-known ‘‘Painted Lady.” In the heavy loam of her garden, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
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merit from the royal horticultural society of London. That means 
very much, as those societies award for merit only, and are not 
particularly anxious to find good in the efforts of their American 
competitors. [The accompanying illustration, engraved- from a 
photograph, presents a pleasing view of a field of Cupid sweet peas 
grown in California. | 





Lengthen the Tomato Season by pulling the vines of the late- 
planted tomatoes and hanging them, with the green fruit still upon 
them, in a cool, moist place, where the fruit will ripen slowly, ripe 
fruit being obtained in this way long after the time when tomatoes 
would be killed to the ground if left in the garden. See that the 
vines and leaves are perfectly dry when carried in, and do not hang 
a large mass of the vines together, as the moisture still in the vines 
and fruit would thus soon start decay and molding. To secure the 
best tomatoes for treating in this way, thin out the plants so that the 
sun can get at all the fruit, that is may be properly developed while 
in its green state. Tomatoes that have grown down under a mass 
of leaves and vines, quite out of reach of the sunlight, are ripened 
with great difficulty, neither is their flavor good when ripened. 
Scarcely one tomato out of five receives sufficient sunlight when 
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FIELD OF THE NEW -DWARF SWEET PEA CUPID 


and with the much shorter season of growth there than in Europe, 
this made a more rapid growth, and annually became more dwarf 
in habit. At the same time it became a ‘‘cropper,”—that is, all the 
flowers, that in other climates would have a much longer period in 
which to develop, here appeared nearly all at the same time if not 
cut. Thus in a few years a dwarf and very free flowering type was 
established, which remains constant in our country. The success 
that greeted the introduction of this variety, and the fact of its 
having been developed here, stimulated our growers to extra exer- 
tion, not only to grow sweet peas as a crop, but to watch for varia- 
tions which a change of climate is sure to produce. The result is 
we have found that sweet peas can be about as cheaply grown here 
as the common field pea. But more important still is the fact that 
all our well-known sorts are more prolific when the seeds have been 
grown here. The introduction of new varieties, as well as new 
types, is one of the marked features of our industry. Among the 
last and most unique is the novelty “Cupid,” introduced by Walter 
Burpee & Co. This is truly a dwarf, flowering when but six inches 
in hight. It has already received a first-class premium from the 
national horticultural society of Frarce, as well as a certificate of 


growing, to bring it to its full possibilities of flavor. Plants should 
be thinned and individual plants should bé pruned to let in the light. 
[Webb Donnell. 


Seedlings Damping Off.—Many gardeners have been annoyed by 
the rotting of seedlings and cuttings at the surface of the ground in 
warm damp weather. Prof G. F. Atkinson of Cornell university, 
states that this “‘damping off” is due to a fungus parasite growing 
in the stems. The disease flourishes best with a moist soil, warm 
air, and little light. It will remain alive for months even in dry or 
frozen soil, so that it must be killed by steam or hot air. As the 
fungus flourishes on decaying organic matter in the soil, clean, 
fresh sand proves best for seedlings and cuttings, though fresh 
loam will do. The young plants must not have an excess of water, 
and should be well aired and lighted. Stirring the soil to dry it 
will sometimes stop the disease. 





Do Not Cut Corn until fairly well matured. Too early harvest- 
ing causes great loss, as immature fodder has considerably less 
feeding value. Begin husking when the ears are thoroughly ripen- 
ed.—{F. D. Gardner, Illinois Experiment Station. 
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THE SECRET OF A GOOD CATCH OF GRASS SEED ON LIGHT SOILS 
C. 0, FLAGG, DIRECTOR RHODE ISLAND EXPERIMENT STATION 


From numerous complaints about poor grass crops on light 
soils, even when well manured and with a fair amount of moisture, 
it seems to me that the trouble in many cases is due to failure in 
getting a good catch of grass seed. Now here on the experiment 
station farm we have been contending with just that difficulty for 
several years. Our plain land is sandy loam underlaid by a stratum 
‘of yellow loam two or three feet in thickness, which in turn is un- 
derlaid by porous gravel of unknown depth, the permanent water 
table being about 18 feet below the surface. This land was in a 
thoroughly exhausted condition when purchased for experiment 
station use. Liberal amounts of chemicals and fertilizers, ordinarily 
purchased as sources of plant food, have been used experimentally 
on portions of this plain, but without success so far as the securing 
of a stand of grass or clover was concerned. 

Not until an application of air-slaked lime was made has suc- 
cess been attained, and repeated experiment has shown that the 
presence or absence of air-slaked lime accounts for the success or 
failure on this particular farm. There appears to be, and repeated 
experiment has pretty well demonstrated the fact, an acid condi- 
tion of the soil sufficient to prevent the growth of our ordinary 
grasses and clover in their infancy. Seed germinates well, but 
after developing two or three leaves, the plant turns yellow and 
soon dies. Where the fields have been treated to an application of 
from one to three tons per acre of common air-slaked lime thor. 
oughly worked into freshly plowed fields before seeding, clover and 











SECOND CROP OF CLOVER ON LIGHT SOIL 


This crop was cut Aug li at the RI experiment station. No fertilizer 
has been applied since the spring of 1864, when the field was plowed be- 
cause of a failure of a previous seeding to catch, and 1760 lbs per acre of air- 
slaked lime was thoroughly worked into the soil and a home-mixed fertili- 
zér applied, made up as follows (the quantity being for one acre): Nitrate 
of soda 100 lbs, tankage 100 lbs, dissolved S C reek 200 lbs, fine ground bone 
200 lbs, muriate of potash 200 lbs. About three bushels of oats and 20 lbs 
of medium red clover seed were sown per acre. The oat crop, considering 
the season of 1894, was good, and the clover catch could not have been bet- 
ter. Exceedingly dry weather prevailed about the time of the ripening of 
the oats, and for a month the clover made but little growth. With the com- 
ing of the fall rains, growth began anda mowing machine with cutter-bar 
well raised was run over the fieldonce ortwice to clip the heads of the 
larger clover and stop any weed growth that might appear. This season 
two heavy crops of clover have been secured from that field. Director 
Flagg is confident that air-slaked lime was the chief agency through 
which the “catch” of clover was secured. This fall the field is to be plowed 
and seeded to timothy and redtop, as hay of that character is required for 
horses. With only cows to feed, Prof Flagg should “grow clover first, last 
and all the time, because of its value as a foodrich in protein and because 
of its ability to store up nitrogen in the soil.” 
herdsgrass present an entirely different appearance. The young 
plants are of a dark green color and vigorous growth, and this sea- 
son we have had heavy crops from both herdsgrass and clover 
seeding. By the use of a liberal quantity of unleached wood ashes 
the same purpose may be accomplished, as wood ashes contain a 
large per cent of carbonate of lime, but if, as I suspect in many in- 
stances, the beneficial effect of wood ashes is due to the carbonate 
of lime rather than to the potash in promoting the growth of clover, 
one can accomplish the same results more economically by purchas- 
ing and applying air-slaked lime 

The effect of the air-slaked lime may be two-fold: (1)—As a 
chemical agent in correcting any excessive acid condition of the 
soil; (2)—a mechanical effect by flocculating the finer particles of 
the soil, making it more retentive of moisture. If your corre- 
spondent has a good clay bank easy of access to his field, it might 
be profitable during the winter, or when the teams are not driven 
with work, to topdress this sandy loam soil with, say 50 to 100 loads 
per acre of pure clay. If spread upon the surface during the fall 
or early winter and allowed to be broken up and washed into the 
soil by frosts and rains of winter, the effect upon the soil will be 


u 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


highly beneficial, giving it a power to absorb and retain moisture 
which it now lacks. 

I trust that farmers will try a dressing of air-slaked lime in 
connection with a good grass fertilizer upon a portion of such fields 
when seeding again to grass, whether clover or herdsgrass. Of 
course lime of itself is not sufficient to produce good crops, a suffi- 
cient amount of potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen should be 
added to produce ‘an average crop of ‘hay. Less nitrogen may be 
used if the field is sown entirely to clover than if sown to redtop 
and herdsgrass without clover, but if hay for feeding cattle is 
wanted, I would certainly advise the growing of one or two crops 
of clover, on account of its value as a renovating agent in sandy and 
gravelly soils. 





POINTS CONCERNING WINTER OATS 


Prof W. A. Henry of the Wisconsin experiment station at 
Madison, says: ‘‘Fall oats are grown extensively in the south, 
where they are highly appreciated by many. Ido not think there 
is any chance whatever of the southern form of this grain succeed- 
ing here at the north where our climate is so severe. Even the 
cold of last winter killed the southern fall oat crop in many places. 
If such a light freeze would destroy it there, what would be its 
chance here at the north? It may be that some new hardy variety 
has been found, but if so, it is strange that the ugricultural depart- 
ments of none of our stations have heard of it. Almost every year 
some agricultural plant which flourishes in southern latitudes is 
boomed at the north, milo maize, teosinte, yezo bean, are represen- 
tatives of this class. I advise our farmers to eXperimeént very cau- 
tiously, or better still, leave this matter to the stations of their re- 
spective states. These stations watch closely for new varieties of 
plants helpful to agriculture and horticulture, and are generally in 
the lead. Asa result of this work take the rape plant, which, while 
long known in England and even in Canada, was scarcely heard of 
and not at all appreciated by our farmers, until the experiment sta- 
tions took up the matter. Now rape is grown on _ thousands of 
farms for sheep, and its use is extending.” 

Letters from other experiment stations in the central west show 
that winter oats have been tried but in a few localities north of the 
Ohio, that practically no systematic tests have been made of them 
in all that region, and that they have been most successful in the 
extreme southern portions. Much the same can be said of winter 
oats in the middle and New England states, although they are used 
to some extent in southern Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. At the 
Rhode Island experiment station, where the winters are usually less 
severe than in almost any other part of New England, winter oats 
were sown with rye after potatoes in 1891. They germinated well, 
but failed to live through the winter, not even a single stool show- 
ing a green leaf in spring, and no trials have since been made there. 

The Huntington seed company of Indianapolis, Ind, sends us 
the following letter: ‘Our winter turf oats have been grown 
through this section for four or five years. Several miles north of 
Indianapolis they were sown with the best of success. They have 
been grown in many states for years, and there is no question but 
they are perfectly hardy if sown early and -become well rooted. 
They root very deeply, and certainly have advantages that will in- 
terest the farmer. They are sown in the fall when the weather is 
nice and as they ripen with wheat, the harvesting and threshing 
can be done at the same time. Their fall pasture alone would 
make them exceedingly valuable.” In addition to this letter a 
pamphlet containing testimonials from farmers in north-central, 
central and southern Indiana was also sent us, and from this ap- 
pears that winter turf oats have been grown successfully and have 
yielded well in these various regions. 





Fall Sowing for Summer Feed.—Pastures have been very fair 
this season in many localities, while in others they were and are 
still short. Where dairying is carried on to any considerable ex- 
tent, profits are almost entirely wanting if succulent feed cannot be 
supplied during the entire spring and summer. This emphasizes 
the neeessity of providing a succession of soiling crops. Sow rye in 
autumn. This can be cut and fed in spring if pastures are back- 
ward. As early as possible sow oats or a mixture of oats and field 
peas, which will take the place of therye. This will supply green 
feed until early corn is far enough along to do for soiling. Clover 
comes in early and can also be used to supplement pastures. Any 
time from the middle of June until the middle of August rape can 
be seeded. This crop has been tried extensively in the northern 
states and Canada, and is most promising. It may be sowed where 
the rye used earlier in the season was grown. By the above prac- 
tice a very simple succession is obtained and one which any farmer 
can successfully practice. y 
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BERKSHIRE SWINE, PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 


The Berkshire is the only modern breed of swine that has 
indisputable ‘‘claims of long descent.” Other breeds owe their 
origin to the skill and good judgment of more or less recent breed- 
ers, but the Berkshire has an authentic history of more than a 
hundred years, with presumptive evidence of a far more remote 
origin. Mr A. B. Allen, the first editor of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, while visiting England in 1841, made diligent inquiries on 
the subject. He found many aged men in Berkshire, whose knowl- 
edge of the breed extended back sixty years, and who described 
them as substantially unchanged during that period. In an article 
on the subject, Mr Allen says: ‘‘Thus it will be seen that the im- 
provement is now at least a century old, and more probably a cen- 
tury and a quarter; for it would have taken some years back of 
1780 to begin a new breed of swine, and get it up to a fixed type at 
that period.” 

For eighteen years previous to Mr Allen’s visit to England, im- 
portations of Berkshire pigs to the United States had been made 
from time to time. But no concerted effort was made to preserve 
the breed in its purity, and the improved blood thus introduced 
seems to have been allowed to become mostly diffused through the 
common swine of the country. Yet there were individual breed- 
ers who made efforts at pure breeding. But scattered as they 
were, they were compelled to resort to inbreeding, and the Ameri- 
can Berkshires fell off in size and quality from the original stock. 


AND POULTRY 


[5] 


GOOD POULTRY AND ITS CARE 


MRS M. 8. FULLER 





The farmers of the whole country are awake to the fact that there 
is profit in the production of poultry andeggs. The full-blooded fowl 
is taking the place of the inbred mongrel, and there is no stock on 
the farm that can give greater satisfaction or quicker returns. 
Every farmer should build a good henhouse and no more allow his 
hens to roam at large than his horses and cows. They will respond 
as quickly to warmth and feed. Never allow anything to frighten 
them. Their house being their home they will go to it and you can 
always control them. 

Have a park. Hens will lay just as well when parked pro- 
vided they have proper feed, grit, etc, and you do not lose the 
eggs or need to feel uncertain as to their quality. There is pleasure 
and profit in breeding all pure stock, but if I were starting anew, 
I would commence with the Rose Comb Brown Leghorn. They 
are light feeders, busy and happy, and you can be sure of a good 
profit in eggs, while the flesh is sweet and fine. They are not sub- 
ject to disease of any kind and are very handsome. 





TO PREVENT THE SPREAD OF HOG CHOLERA 


Unprincipled, but enterprising, shippers are buying up hogs 
and shoats from Ohio and Indiana farmers, whose crops have failed, 
and are shipping them into counties where rains have been abun- 
dantand feedisplenty. Thefarmer who buys hogs for feeding, which 
have been shipped in this way, has not kept posted in the history 
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CHAMPION PRIZE BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Meantime the breed was kept up in England with a skill and enter- 
prise which led to. steady improvement. At length American 
breeders took hold of the matter in earnest; the American Berk- 
shire breeders’ association was organized; 1 pedigree record estab- 
lished; ample importations of the best]stock were made; and the 
breed is kept up to the same high standard here as in the land of its 
origin. As has been remarked by anoted Berkshire breeder, 
‘*While the description given of the breed, even in its early history, 
almost fits the ideal Berkshire of to-day, yet the finishing qualities 
have been much improved of late years. The head is finer, the 
neck is shorter, the bone, if possible, is of better quality, with 
greater depth and length of body, retaining all the size with im- 
proved style and finish.” The special characteristic of the Berk- 
shire breed is the quality of the meat. It is not excessively fat, but 
the sides are nicely streaked, and the hams are of the highest ex- 
cellence. A good idea of the general appearance of the Berkshire 
pig, bred up to the modern standard, is conveyed by the accom- 
panying engraving, It is a spirited likeness of two pigs bred and 
owned by Mr J. Lywood of Wallop, England. They were awarded 
the first prize in competition with thirteen entries at the Smith- 
field club show, London. Besides symmetry of form and fine qual- 
ity of meat, the Berkshires possess many good qualities in common 
with other iinproved breeds. They mature early, are good grazers, 
and fatten easily; the sows are prolific and good mothers. Theloss 
in pigging is less with Berkshires than with some other breeds, and 
the young pigs seem to thrive remarkably well. 





of the swine plague. Such hogs would be dear as a gift, for they 
bear with them the germs of a deadly disease that will as surely 
break out in about a fortnight, as that fire will burn. The disease 
was carried into some of the Western Reserve counties last fall in 
carloads of hogs from Iowa and Nebraska, during their great 
drouth. The swine plague was spread from the Chicago stock 
yards last year into many counties where the disease had never ap- 
peared before. Where one has a great crop of corn and not enough 
stock to consume it, there is now a great temptation to buy some of 
the lean, well-framed hogs and sheats from drouthy districts which 
can be had cheap. One who has had real experience with such 
purposes, pleads with farmers not to buy any hogs for feeding 
from stock yards, or stock cars, or that have been driven into his 
neighborhood from a distance. Have nothing to do with them. 
Do not allow them on your farm at any price. The plague follows 
in their wake as surely as Texas fever in the wake of Texas cattle. 
Better keep your corn than to lose it and the hogs you buy, and 
along with them the hogs you have, and bring the plague onto your 
farm and into your neighborhood. 





Now hitch up the horse and dfive to the nearest nursery. Se- 
lect your trees, bring them home yourself, know that they are 
grown in the locality, and well grown, and set them out before they 
have a chance to get dry. You will be sure to get trees that will 
thrive and give satisfaction, and your local nurseryman will appre- 
ciate the order. 
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What an eye-opener was our editorial last 
week, ‘‘The Success of the Weekly!’’ No won- 
der subscribers are jubilant when they get 
three times as much for a dollar in the WEEK- 
LY AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST as they used to 
get inthe Monthly. Read the article referred 
to above if you skipped it last week. 





The veterans of the late war, who periled 
their lives to perpetuate the national or state 
supremacy, are to meet at Atlanta on Sept 21. 
The gray will no doubt predominate, but not 
asingle brave ex-union soldier of the thous- 
ands that:will be present, will ‘“‘feel biue’’ on 
this occasion! No north nor south, no east 
nor west; but one country, is a growing senti- 
ment among our people throughout the length 
and breadth of this bounteous land. 

ss 

Exclusive special reports on the hop crop 
and market, the cranberry situation, the milk 
traffic, and upon the tobacco crop, are features 
of the present issue. No other agricultural 
paper is able or even attempts work of this 
kind, but it is just the information that farm- 
ers want and can’t get elsewhere. It puts dol- 
lars in their pockets, and that’s what we all 
are after. All this without infringing ma- 
terially upon other departments of our week- 
ly magazine, while the state fairs are also ed- 
itorially reported. 


—— 

Farmers in Hancock county, Ohio, have or- 
ganized to test the validity of the patent on 
corn harvesters, which claims to cover the 
principle of a sled with knives attached to one 
or both sides for severing the stalks. Their 
attorneys are already taking the depositions of 
farmers who used such cutters 25 years ago, 
while the patent claim dates only from 1887. 
Of course if itis proved that this principle is 
old, and was in use prior to the date of the pa- 
tent or two ‘years before that time, the patent is 
worthless and the principle is common proper- 
ty. We shall be very much surprised if so 
simple a device as this is, proves to be really 


new. 
—$—a—____. 


Owing to the failing health of Dr Collier, 
the trustees of New York's state experiment 
station at Geneva are casting eat for his 
successor in the directorship. Candidates are 
numerous, for it is a brilliant opening for the 
right man. He must be a good executive, a 
steady worker, of wide experience in the ap- 
plication of science to farming, and possessed 
of the peculiar knack required to interest the 





EDITORIAL 


farmers of the state in the station’s work. 
Enthusiasm and judgment in these directions 
may aid the station to accomplish more real 
good than would be done by a director chosen 
mainly for his scientific attainments. Few 
men combine both qualifications as do Profes- 
sors Roberts, Henry, or Jenkins, and such men 
are almost impossible to get. 


a ta 

Live stock has been singularly free from 
disease the past year in most sections. The 
drying up of springs, streams and ponds, along 
with the dust and dryness of pastures and 
feed, will sorely tax the vitality of animals ex- 
posed to the intense heat in drouthy sections. 
Shade and water are not found on all farms as 
they should be. The careful farmer will see 
that there is no lack of pure water and abun- 
dance of wholesome food at such a time as this, 
if he would save his herds from disease. Soon 
the hogs that have been half starved on dusty 
stubble fields will be gorged with green corn 
and the wonder will be where hog cholera 
came from. The conditions for a spread ofthis 
plague are found on too many farms where 
the water supply is scant and impure. There 
is need just now for prompt and energetic ac- 
tion by many farmers and villagers in improv- 
ing the supply of water for family and herds, 
if they are to escape typhoid fever and swine 


plague. 
I 


The friction between the crop reporting di- 
vision and the weather bureau of the U S de- 
partment of agriculture is to stop. Secretary 
Morton has notified weather reporters that 
“all prognostications as to the yield of crops 
must be avoided. The use of the term ‘aver- 
age’ and of such expressions as ‘above an avy- 
erage,” ‘below an average’ to indicate’ condi- 
tion of any crop, is to be entirely avoided.” 
Mr Morton’s idea is to confine the weekly 
weather bulletin to weather conditions only, 
and not to offer opinions as to the possible 
yield of the several crops, leaving the public 
to make its own deductions as to results. Mr 
Morton goes too far. Such restrictions will 
detract largely from the value of the bulletins 
issued by the various state weather bureaus. 
We believe the opposite policy to be the true 
one-—let national and state crop reporting sys- 
tems co-operate more closely with the weather 
bureau, until the whole service does for agri- 
culture the work it needs. Too much redtape 
and officialism will spoil the whole thing. 
Forward, not backward, should be the 
watchword in this weather and crop reporting 
service, which costs the country so much and 
yet signally fails to do what it should. 





‘“‘Enlisted for the war.’ That’s the way 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has gone into 
this fight for reasonable freight rates on milk. 
Ifthe battle is won, it may mean a saving of 
upward of a million dollars a year to the farm- 
ers who ship milk, on freights alone, as was so 
clearly set forth in our Aug 24 issue. But we 
believe in fair play, in presenting both sides of 
the case, so that producers may realize the 
magnitude of the contest they have engaged in. 
Hence we print on another page of this issue 
@ summary ofthe replies of the railroads to 
the charges brought against them by the milk 
producers’ protective association. It gives an 
outline of the facts and arguments that will 
be urged before the interstate commerce com- 
mission by the sharpest and best paid rail- 
road lawyers in the country. Milk is the most 
profitable freight the railroads carry, where 
the traffic is large, and after fattening upon it 
for 40 years, the railroads will not give 
up a single iota of their advantages, 
except after a bitter contest. They are ready 
and can afford to spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in lawyers’ fees and in corrupting 
witnesses to sustain their cause. With what 
cunning the railroads plan to divide the farm- 
ers’ strength by arraying the more distant pro- 
ducers against those nearer the city! This lit- 
tle scheme won't work, for a justly graded rate 
will be based on 30c for the longest haul, a re- 
duction of two cents from the present rate,— 
decreasing as the distance decreases, so that 
the interests of all producers are identical. 
The only railroad whose reply contains facts 
to back up its arguments is the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, which carries a compara- 
tively small quantity and hence makes a show- 
ing that is no criterion for judging the other 
roads. 






Scientists in Convention. 

The American association for the advance- 
ment of science, with a membership of over 
1800, including all the leading scientists of the 
country, has been in 44th annual session at 
Springfield, Mass, the past ten days. Many 
matters of interest to agriculture have been 
considered. In hi: address, Prof Me Murtrie 
said the science of chemistry has been advanced 
by the industries, especially by their wants 
and their wastes. The former have.led to the 
establishment of great technical schools, and 
state and national experiment stations. The 
latter have given no new elements and new 
compounds. Science is proving to be the best 
practice. Is it not equally true that practice 
which leads to the development of truth, is the 
best science ? 

Dr Fernow, in his address upon the functions 
of government, said among other thing: The 
three great resources upon which mankind is 
most dependent and which therefore demand 
first and foremost the attention of the state, 
are the soil as a food producer, the water and 
the climatic conditions. ‘The utilization of 
these three prime resources by agriculture 
forms the foundation of all other industries. 
The manufacturer increases the utility of 
things, but the farmer multiplies commodities; 
he is creative, and he therefore above all oth- 
ers can claim arightto first consideration on 
the part of the state. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGISTS 


also met at the same time and place, and 
elected as president C. H. Fernald of Amherst, 
Mass; vice presidents, F. M. Webster of Woos- 
ter, O, and H. Osborn of Ames, Iowa; secre- 
tary, C. L. Marlatt of Washington. The 72 
active workers in this science in America is 
three times the number of foreign workers in 
the same tield. The retiring president, Prof 
J. B. Smith, stated in his annual address that 
many of the recommendations made by ento- 
mologists were not practical and the farmers, 
fruit culturists and gardeners who ought to re- 
ceive much benefit were frequently put to con- 
siderable expense with no resulting advan- 
tage. A good remedy under some conditions 
was worthless under others. Methods that 
are successful in New Jersey often fail in Cali- 
fornia. This fact should make entomologists 
cautious about recommending a new remedy 
until it has been thoroughly tested under vari- 
ous conditions. He said that ‘‘Insect lime”’ is 
rapidly becoming one of our best insecticides. 
It has been tried with equal success both on 
fruit and forest trees. 

Prof Southwick said that our work as eco- 
momic entomologists is serious emough, and 
unless we can be assisted with something of 
real value as an insecticide for special work 
our burden is indeed heavy. All patent uni- 
versal panaceas, “bug exterminators,’’ and the 
like, age humbugs. They not only kill insect 
friends, as well as foes, but usually injure the 
plant to which they are applied. The 
maple leaf louse which has been observed 
the past year at several different parts of the 
United States, but most abundant 1n Spring- 
field, was described by Dr Howard. In the 
way of remedy he said that a little scraping of 
the bark with an application of a strong whale 
oilsoap solution, either with a long-handled 
whitewash brush, or even as a strong spray in 
the late fall or early spring, will check the in- 
sect for the ensuing year. A resolution was 
adopted asking that the publication of ‘‘In- 
sect.Life,’’ by the department of agriculture, be 
resumed. After an exciting debate the so- 
ciety voted unanimously to indorse the meth- 
ods of the Massachusetts commission that is 
trying to exterminate the gypsy moth. Dr 
Riley was the only opponent of this policy. 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF AGRICUL- 

* TURAL SCIENCE 
also met inthe 16th annual session, Major 
Alvord in the chair in President Saunders’ ab- 
sence, while the new officers are: President, 
Prof W. R. Lazenby of Ohio state university; 
secretary-treasurer, Prof C. §. Plumb; third 
member of executive committee, Dr L. O. How- 
ard. This society was organized for the pur- 
pose of bringing together those who are inter- 
ested in the application of science to agricul- 
ture, discussing the methods and results of in- 
vestigation, and providing for publications re- 


















lating to the same. Only those engaged in 
work of scientific value are invited and admit- 
ted to membership. In the presentation of 
subjects, the ideal of the society is to make all 
papers presented adhere closely to original 
work and truly scientific methods and results, 
bearing in mind that the end sought is to point 
out the practical aim and application connect- 
ed with the subject treated. At the present 
time the society contains 86 members, the Do- 
minion of Canada and almost every state in 
the union being represented. The following 
are some of the more important points brought 
out in the papers and the discussions: 

Spraying plants prevents or at least checks the 
attacks of fungi and insects, and this isthe rea- 
son it is so generally practiced. In addition, 
spraying with certain preparations, like bor- 
deaux mixture, stimulates growth and causes 
an increased productiveness in certain plants. 
Potatoes which were sprayed yielded from 25 
to 50 per cent more than those not 
sprayed, although the latter were not attacked 
by either insects or fungi. It is not known 
just how these results are brought about, for 
none ofthe compounds in bordeaux mixture 
can be regarded as plant food. The results ap- 
pear to be produced by the effect of the sprays 
on the soil, modifying its capacity for absorbing 
and retaining heat, moisture and air. 

Among the results of seed testing was a com- 
parison in vitality between corn kept in the or- 
dinary crib, and that which had been hung up 
in some warm, dry place, or otherwise thor- 
oughly dried. Over 600 samples were tested. 
Those carefully dried gave an average germi- 
na ion of 93 per cent, while those from the crib 
gave an average of only 63 per cent. Another 
interesting observation was the remarkable 
power of regermination exhibited by certain 
seeds. Wheat will germinate no less than ten 
times after intervals of a week or more, during 
which time the seeds were kept perfectly dry. 
Corn will germinate five or six times after com- 
plete drying. Clover and timothy will germi- 
nate but once, as arule. The practical applica- 
tion of these facts is seen in the difficulty of 
securing a “‘good catch”’ of clover or timothy in 
unfavorable season, or where the seed has once 
started and then become dry. Wheat or corn 
under similar conditions as to alternate moist- 
ure or dryness, seldom fail because they have 
the power of germinating again and again, pro- 
vided the seed is good. 

The cocklebur contains two seeds inclosed 
in a hard, prickiy covering. It is frequently 
said by farmers that one of those seeds grew 
the first year and onethe second. Some sci- 
entific men regarded this as a popular super- 
stition, but Prof Arthur finds that the popular 
beliefistrue. The seed that grows first is a lit- 
tle lower in the bur than the other, and its 
place can be determined by merely inspecting 
the bur. But no good physiological reason for 
the different behavior of the two seeds has 
been discovered. 

Among the papers presented that appeared 
to have the greatest practical interest were the 
following: Some observations on varieties of 
timothy, by A. D. Hopkins of West Virginia; 
Spraying with fungicides as a means of in- 
creasing the growth and productiveness of 
plants, by B. F. Galloway of Washington, D 
C; Some results of seed testing, by William 
R. Lazenby; A new method of preparing bor- 
deaux mixture, by W. T. Swingle of Florida; 
The form of the cow’s udder in relation to milk 
production, by C. S. Plumb; The present status 
of cereal culture, by M. A. Carleton of Mary- 
land.; Delayed germination of cocklebur, by 
J.C. Arthur of Indiana. 


A seale of points for judging not only live 
stock but fruits, vegetables and corn, has been 
compiled with much care by the Massachusetts 
board of agriculture and can be obtained free 
upon application to the board at Boston. It 
should be adapted to the various needs of every 
state fair and then employed in judging ex- 
hibits at county fairs in the respective states. 
Haphazard judging is a source of much com- 
plaint at all fairs. This would be overcome 
in part by a proper use of a well-arranged 
system of score cards, although it will not be 
sufficient of itself. Even the score card must 
be used with much judgment. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Wheat Situation Ripe for Improvement. 





Compared with the top prices reached in 
June, wheat has declined about 37 per cent, 
the contract grade in Chicago working down 
last week to the cent-a-pound level. In the 
light of an assured shortage in the winter 
wheat fields, and despite a good spring wheat 
crop, taken in conjunction with a statistical 
position having many elements of positive 
strength, this depression is disappointing. But 
the longest lane has a turning, and the situa- 
tion, broadly speaking, is by no means hope- 


less. Three months ago speculative buy- 
ing was feverish, and there was ‘‘too 
much steam on.” The natural re-action 


came, those who had bought sold out at higher 
prices, or were gradually forced out of their 
holdings through profits slipping away, and 
new support was lacking. The ‘‘bears” have 
pressed their advantage unceasingly, ringing 
the changes on the splendid out turn in the 
northwestern wheat fields, and diverting the 
attention of the trade, so far as possible, from 
influences which ought to be potent ‘toward 
encouraging support, but which temporarily 
are not. 

The visible supply is something like 30,000,000 
bushels smaller than a year ago, and away be- 
low that of any time during the past three 
years. Farmers’ reserves have been cut down 
correspondingly,and as for the new spring wheat 
crop, its increase over ’94 has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and one reason why it appears so 
large is the rapid manner in which farmers 
have been delivering, because of the pressing 
necessity of money. The world’s crop of wheat 
so far as can be measured this early, is not an 
unusually large one, with some testimony 
looking toward actual shortage, and importing 
countries must make big drafts on America, 
Russia, etc. Our exports at present are small, 
but can easily increase, and may do much to 
whittle down reserves. There is little invest- 
ment buying, on either foreign or domestic ac- 
count, nor need such be expected until the 
free movement of spring wheat is over. Then, 
with the atmosphere clearer, the trade may 
discern that after all there is no great surplus 
of wheat for the next ten months’ requirement. 
In fact, within the last few days there are 
gleams in this direction. 





Foreigners Buy. Beef and Pork Products. 





Exports of provisions are running nearly 
level with those of a year ago, but during the 
first seven months of ’95, including the trade 
in beef cattle, are $17,000,000 short. Low prices 
for cheese have not yet stimulated the foreign 
demand with July exports little more than half 
those of a year ago, and the total for seven 
months 15,000,000 lbs short. Aside from the 
deplorably low average value, butter trade is 
more encouraging, July exports being nearly 
four-fold those of a year ago although this year 
to date is still away behind. Foreigners con- 
tinue to buy freely of cured beef, bacon, hams 
and other hog product, the trade in beef cattle 
is considerably behind last year, the July to- 
tals being respectively 21,376 and 37,247 head. 
The following table shows the exports classifi- 
ed last three figures 000s being omitted: 

Month of July 7 mos to July 31 















1895 1894 1895 1894 
Butter, lbs, 1,892,322 487,210 4,847,000 y 
total value, $251,602 85,410 691,023 
av value, 13.3¢ 17.4¢ 14.2¢ 
Cheese, lbs, 7,896,852 14,058,136 278 
total value, £658,202 1,248,301 
av value, 8.3¢ 9.1¢ 9.5¢ 
Beef, fresh, Ibs, 12,911,549 14,776,933 123,644,042 
total value, $1,225,967 1,288,268 10,436,924 
av value, 9.4¢ 8.7¢ 8.4¢ 
Beef, canned,lbs, 4,753,442 2,304,491 23,¢ 61,822 
total value, #450, 191 206,642 2,086,421 
Beef, salted, lbs, 4,285,190 4,393,146 37,362,244 
total value, $251,786 246,487 33 


3,084,289 


Tallow, Ibs, 
39,370,878 


Bacon, lbs, 








Hams, lbs, 10,147,575 

Pork, Ibs, 4,140,287 

Lard, Ibs, 7,293,518 32,099,761 
total value, $2,794,135 2,457,871 . 
av value, 7.4¢e 7.6¢ 8.2¢ 

Oleo oil, lbs, 9,246,163 10,028,213 77,892,206 
total value, $779,778 919,931 7,413,709 

Oleomargarine, lbs, 579,690 — 255,873 2,580,954 
total value, $61,036 31,485 310,407 


$14,024,683 $14,785,755 $89,842,620 $106,817,224 
oan gna 
The Johnson steamship line has made five 
shipments of horses to French and Beigian 
ports. The transportation companies say this 
increased business in American horses pro- 
mises to compensate them for the falling off in 


Total, 









191 
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cattle exported during the past months In the 
12 months ending June 30 total exports of 
horses were 19,984 against only 5,246 in ’94. 
Exports of cattle in seven months ending 
July 31 were respectively 148,892 and 245,877. 








The proposition of the Michigan state dairy 
association to send an expert to each fair to 
judge the dairy exhibit and to give daily lec- 
tures on practical dairying, is an excellent one 
and ought to be accepted by every county. 
The Babcock machine, separators, etc, will be 
explained and tests made with them. The fol- 
lowing difficulty, however, may be encounter- 
ed: Those who attend fairs go largely for 
pleasure and recreation and dislike to become 
students. The same trouble was encountered 
at the World’s fair. 





The most effective remedy for hog cholera, 
according to Chief Salmon of the bureau of an- 
imal industry, is: Wood charcoal 1 lb, sulphur 
1lb, sodium chloride 2 lbs, sodium bicarbon- 
ate 2 lbs, sodium hyposulphite 2 lbs, sodium 
sulphate 1 lb, antimony sulphide 1 lb. These 
ingredients must be thoroughly mixed and 
completely pulverized. Give once daily a 
large tablespoonful for each 200 lbs of hog. 
When hogs are affected, do not feed corn alone, 
but at least once aday give asoft feed, made 
by mixing bran and middlings, or middlings 
and corn meal, or ground oats and grain, or 
crushed wheat with hot water, and then stir 
into this the proper quantity of the medicine, 
of which they are fond. It may also be used 
as a preventive of swine diseases and ap- 
pears to be an excellent appetizer when hogs 
are off their feed. 





The shortage in the English hay crop is be- 
ginning to tell on our export trade, though 
this is small up to the present time. During 
July the U K bought in this country 5687 tons 
against only 2752 in June; bought in Canada 
4920 tons against 1880 in June. Total U S ex- 
ports for seven months 28,056 tons, against 124,- 
390 the corresponding period in ’94. -Notwith- 
standing the bad crop of hay in England, the 
price there has not gone up at all rapidly, nor 
is the advance as marked as expected. Upto 
late August this was confined to 60c per ton 
during the period of a month when it was 
known the crop would prove short. This 
weakness in English hay is due chiefly to the 
fact that foreign countries, including America 
and the continent of Europe, are shipping in 
large quantities. Best hay in London is sala- 
ble around $20 with choice clover 23. Inthe 
home markets the situation is one of quietude, 
prices averaging easier. Alfalfa seed’in Lon- 
don is quoted at $7.75@8.80 per bu. 





The problems involved in irrigation of the 
present and for the future are vital, not only 
to our western states, but to the rest of the 
country. We have previously shown how di- 
rect is the interest of the south in this matter, 
fora comprehensive system of storage reser- 
voirs in the west might hold back the floods 
which now periodically devastate the valleys 
of the Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, Red, 
and other rivers, whose waters ultimately seek 
the gulf. The relation of contiguous states to 
interstate irrigation enterprises is another 
problem that is yearly becoming more com- 
plicated, while the circuit court decision 
against the Wright law in California has done 
much to create uncertainty among both users 
of water and investors in irrigation stocks and 
bonds. An immense area in the western part 
of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and much of 
Oklahoma is concerned in the latter topics, 
and should be well represented in the 
national irrigation congress at Albuquer- 
que, N M, Sept 16-21 inclusive. The usefulness 
of private or public irrigation plants on 
fruit and truck farms is also seriously felt 
throughout the middle states. Hence the 
eagerness with which is awaited the new 


book “Irrigation Farming,” by Secretary 
Wilcox of the national irrigation congress, 


which will issue from the press of the Orange 
Judd Company next week, price $2 postpaid 
from this office. 
Se 

Instructions have been issued to THE AGRI- 
CULTURIST’S editorial representatives to watch 
the fairs more closely than ever for gambling 
and other abuses. We shall continue to do our 
part toward the crushing out othis evil. 






















BUSINESS REACHING HIGHER GROUND 


TuESDAY EVENING, Sept 3, 1895. 

September ushers in the last third of the 
year with the business world gratified over the 
summer campaign which brought a greater 
general trade than did’. Wholesale mer- 
chants are being favored with fair orders, and 
manufacturers are measurably busy. While 
an air of wise conservatism prevails, there is 
more than ever a realization that the business 
interests of the country, taken as a whole, are 
reaching ihgher ground, with the well-founded 
hope and belief that the depression period of the 
last two years has been permanently removed. 
Good crops of corn and spring wheat have 
brought encouragement, although prices to pro- 
ducers are disappointingly low, whatever may 
ensue the coming winter. Iron remains firm, 
lumber is steady and coal less weak. 

Farmers are forcing the first fruits of their 
labors, to market so rapidly, especially wheat 
and oats, that no support can be expected, 
while live stock is nearly steady, wool dull but 
not weak and cotton higher both in this coun- 
try and abroad. Dairy products are in ample 
supply and need a broader market, foreigners 
taking hold in only a sparing way. Fresh 
fruits are plentiful and so with potatoes and 
green vegetables. Revised quotations holding 
good to-night follow: 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


See Page W2 af this issue for the railroads’ reply to 
the shippers’ complaints of excessive freight charges. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING @RAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS, 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 

Chicago, tds By 1834 4 20 9 10 
NeW York, bb 421, 244 *5 75 *10 00 
Boston, — 4745 - 3 “1100 
Toledo, bids 384, 2 515 

os ’ 
St Louis, 623, I43, 187, - — 
Minneapolis, 57 - _ = 
San Francisco, *1024, *1 173, £105 6) - 
London, 73% 436 - _ *12 50 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per ba. 
YRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 


Dats 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn 
September, 605, 26 133% 
December, 62% 305, 

May, 1896, 67", 3145 2i7 


14 

At Chicago, wheat shows occasional spurts of 
steadiness and favorable reactions. As for some 
time past, the dominating tactor is the big move- 


ment Of stew wheat in the northwest and in- 
creasing stoéks of same. This more than offsets 


bullish factors. The decline last week was not 
great, yet inwportant, coming as it did on top of 
the accumulated weakness. September went a 
fraction below 60c P bu, subsequently recovering 
a trifle, but the trade this week continues to 
watch the liberal movement in the northwest and 
refuses to offer good support. Cables generally 
dull and inclined w heaviness; foreigners still 
holding aloof from the American markets, and 
buying freely in Russia, ete. Shorts with a profit 
in sight have covered freely, this checking the 
decline in amarket without really good sup- 
port. Speculative trade not large, cash demand 
fair at low prices. No2redin store around 60',c 
No 3 by sample 57@60c. 

In corn, frost talk has beenthe dominating fac- 
tor, fear of possible damage of this character re- 
sulting ina little price recovery compared with 
the middle of last week. With the crop so nearly 
made, however, nervousness over damage is at a 
minimum and there is really no good support, al- 
though exports are encouragtng, and cash lots 
held with considerable stapility. Last week’s 
shipments from this city, 2,540,000 bu, exceeded 
the receipts by 700,000 bu, and there is a fair east- 
ward movement this week in spite of the slightly 
higher lake freights. Sept close to 354,@3614c, Dec 
around 3le and May 32c. Old No 2 in store 364 
3644c, under grades by samples at the usual dis- 
count. 

September oats have sold off another cent, 
working down to 18%e last Saturday, nor is there 
any snap this week in the light of the good 
threshing returns. The best feature is the in- 
creased shipping demand, encouraged by the low 
prices, partly for export account, which may do 
something te relieve the depression. Dec deliv- 
ery hesitated between 19 and 20c, with May about 
2c premium. Cash sales by sample 19%4@22c for 
No 2 and No 2 white. 

Kye holds around 40¢c for cash or Sept delivery, 
with small car lot offerings by sample 40144@41'4c 
aceording to quality. These prices are 1@1%c 
lower than a week ago, market conditions lack- 
ing novelty. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 








Barley is ruling steady, with an improving de. 
mand from brewers and maitsters. Receipts 
from the country only moderate, quality fair, 
prices a shade better, with No 3 by sample 35a45c, 
poor to choice and futures inactive, but held fora 
further advance. 

Flaxseed sold under $1 laSt week, but has since 
improved a little, though anything but firm, with 
daily arrivals again considerably exceeding 100 
cars and greatly in excess of shipments. Interior 
and eastern crushers good buyers at 99c@1 01, vra 
shade lower than a week ago, Nov selling up to 
10314. Timothy offerings onty moderate, demand 
fairand market unseftled. Ordinary to choice 
3 75a@4 20 p ctl, Sept around 405. Clover market 
not yet opened, the small consignments arriving 
selling on the basis of 94910 P etl for prime. 

At Toledo, wheat has developed more activity 
at the low prices, with a moderate aemand for 
winter, partly on milling account. Prices low and 
support still rather indifferent. Cash and Sept 64 
@6414c, Dec 66@66Y,c, No 3 soft, in store, 63c. Corn 
nearfy steady af 38@381,c, cash or Sept delivery. 
No 2 oats quiet at 20c, with May 23%c and No 2 
white in store 22@22%4c. Cloverseed in some favor 
with cash and Oct around $515 P bu and March 
5 30. 

At New York, the interesting feature in wheat 
is the increased readiness with which exporters 
take it owing to the long-continued decline. For- 
eign business not large up to the present time, but 
a little more encouraging, inducing a steadier 
tone. No 2 for delivery this month 66c, Dee 6814c. 
Corn has shown a little strength on possibility of 
frost visitation in the west. No 2 mixed, Sept de- 
livery 4834c, Dee 3744c. Oats dull and easy around 
251, a 24e, cash or Sept, 2614,¢ May. State and Jer- 
sey rye 504@52¢c, barley inactive and scarcely quo- 
table owing to absence of offerings. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Choice Sound Fruit in Demand. 

The redeeming feature in the apple market is 
the comparative searcity of choice hard shipping 
varieties and fancy large soft table fruft. Such 
goods, on arriving in full-sized, round-hoop bar- 
rels, are taken at good prices. On the other hand, 
large quantities of poor, soft stock in small-sized 
barrels arrives in the markets and dealers have 
to take what they can get at first or leave them 
until nearly everything else is cleaned out, when 
the small stuff is brought forward and put out in 
the hope of attracting some attention. With the 
arrival of hard winter fruit) better business is 
looked for. Reports from some of the apple see- 
tions in New York indicate that where the trees 
are not overloaded the apples are growing to un- 
usual size. 

“England undoubtedly has a very large crop of 
apples,” say Maynard & Child, the Boston export- 
ers. “Possibly the largest for many years, and 
well distributed throughout the country. On the 
continent the story is much the same. Holland 
and Belgium have very large crops, Germany and 
Italy good yields while in France apples are said 
to be the only fruit crop reported good. It the 
foregoing be true, American apples will not be 
wanted to any considerable extent until late au- 
tumn or early winter. Only best fruit should be 
sent.” 

At New York, dull and weak except 
for faney grades. Quotations for nearby lots 
follow: Gravenstein $1 25a2 ~ bbl, Duchess 
of Ohio 25@175, Blush 1254175, Codling 1@ 
150, Alexander 15042, 20 oz 1 25@1 75, Fall 
Pippin 1@1 25, Holland Pippin 1@150, Summer 


Pippin 1l@ 125, wind falls 20@50c. 
At Chicago, poor dull, choice fairly taken. 
Hard green cooking apples, according’ to 


packing and quality 75e@$t .5 P bbl, common and 
soft stock 50@75c,Maiden Blush 1 2% @1 75, sweet ap- 
ples 1 256@1 75, Duchess and other fine red eating 
apples 1 50@2. 

At Boston, plentiful and easier. Astra- 
chan $150@2 ® bbl, Williams 250@3, Codling 
1 75, Gravenstein 2@2 50, Porters, Pippins, etc, 150@ 
175, mixed western 1 50@1 75, southwestern mixed 
varieties 1 50 @ small bbl. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Onions are becoming more plentiful but are not 
yet in such abundant supply as to lower prices 
in any great degree. The markets, however, are 
rather easy in tone and the general feeling pre- 
vails that it would st require much pressure to 
cause afurther drop. Irregular quality causes a 
wide range in quotations. 

Our special report on the onion crop published 
two weeks ago has elicited much interest, and 
correspondents point to further good prospects 
fully confirming it. 8. D. *airbanks, an old sub- 
seriber in Nodaway county, Mo, reports 25 a 





against only 4 last year, and saysa number of car- 
loads will be ready for market before long. 

At Chicago, receipts are liberal and trade fair, 
good to choice guoted at $1@1 25 p bbl. 


At New York, plentiful and easy. L I 
and N J $1 25@1 50 p bbi, Orange Co red 
1, yellow 1@1 12, eastern white 1 50@2 25, red 1 25@ 
1 50, yellow 150@1 75. 

At Boston, abundant and fairly steady. 
native stock in full size bbls $175, western 
175, New York state 1 50 # small bbl. 


Fey 
Mass 


THE POTATO TRADE. 


Prices Heavy and Lower. 


Continued heavy daily receipts and only moder- 
ate trading combine to give the potato market a 
feeling of easiness and bear down the prices. Re- 
ports of blight and irregular quality coming from 
potato districts in New York state have little or 
no effect on quotations. At New York $112 bbl 
is the top figure, at Boston 125 P bbl, while at 
such central points as Chicago lis about as high 
as buyers care to pay for bbl and 32c for bushel 
lots on track. 

The English potato crop is turning out mod- 
erately well, but it will not be an average one, 
and there are grave fears of disease setting in, 
as the weather has been of a kind to produce it. 
The island of Jersey makes a specialty of grow- 
ing early ashleaf kidney potatoes for the Eng- 
lish market, but the crop has been much smaller 
this year, not so much in consequence of a differ- 
ence of acreage, but of declinein yield. The total 
weight was 54,290 tons, as compared with 60,605 
last season and the value $18,000,000, in com- 


parison with 23,144,000. The av price this year 
has been 145 P 100 lbs, or nearly 25¢ less than 
in *94. 


At Chicago, abundant and weak. Wis and Mich 
Early Rose and Hebrons 32c # bu on track, home 
grown 9ca $1 P bbl. 

At South Salem, Westchester Co, N Y, generally 
good, but some blight and rot as well as damage 
from grubs. Selling at $1@110 Wp bbl. 

At Troy, Rensselaer Co, N Y, yield above the av- 
erage but some damage from rust. Selling price 
75e P bbl. 

At New York, arriving liberally and selling 
low. LI in bulk $1@112 p bbl, northern 
N Y 9e@1, N J 75ew~1, Va yellow sweet 1 75@2. 

4t Boston, market overstocked and lower. 
Native 35@40c } bu, Aroostook Hebrons 38@40e, 
Rose 35c, N H Rose 35c, N Y and Vt 30@35c, Va yel 
low sweets $2 25@2 50 » bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Beans. 
At New York, quiet and about steady. Good 





to ch marrow $1 85@1909 Pp bu, medium 
165@1 724%, pea 175@18, whit: kiuney 210 
@215, red kidney 1550160, biackx. turtle 
soup 160@1 70, yellow eyo 220@225, Cal 


ftimas 3 50@3 60, foreign marrow ! 75@1 85, medium 
1 50@1 60, pea 1 66@1 70, green peas %ce@ 1 024%. 
Eges. 

At New York, proportion of flue eggs sma? 
market well supplied with fair serviceable stock 
which sells show1y. Fey new-laid‘nearby 1644@1Te 
# dz, N Y country marks 154%@16c, Pa i6 
®@i5iec, ch northern Ind and O lb5ec, ch west- 
ern 14144@165c, culls $2@2 8 P 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, all kinds plentiful and irregular. 
Huckleberries 6@9c, muskmelons 75c@$1 75 _p~ bbl, 
watermelons 12@15 P 100, Bartiett pears 1: 25@2 25 p 
bbl, Clapp’s Favorite 1 25@2, Deland Md peaches 
Wei 25 P bskt, Jersey 75c@1 25, Delaware grapes 
19 @14c P 5-Ib bskt, Moore’s Early 10@12c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and unchanged. Sharps 
$1 0 P 100 ths, screenings 50@75e, rye feed 
82%4@85c, oil meal 22 P ton, cottonseed 20. Granu- 
lated vellow corn meal 2 50@2 70 ® 100 tbs, white 
do 260@2 80, brewers’ meal i105, grits 1 05, 
western coarse corn meal 82@84c, city 85@8é6c, 
yellow 1. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, in fair demand, low grades easy. 
Prime timothy. 90@95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 80@85e, No 2 75e, 
No 3 65@70c, clover mixed 55@60c, clover 50@55c, salt 


hay 50c, long rye straw 50@60c,short 40c, wheat 
35 @40c, oat 40c. 
Hides and Tallow. 
At New York, business in hides is rather 


small, all hands awaiting developments. Country- 
slaughtered cow 8%@9c P tb, bull 7@7%4c,c alf $1 15 
@145 ea. Country tallow 4%@4%4c¢ Pp fb, city 
414, edible 4%c¢, brown grease 314@314c, yellow 
314@3%c, white 334,@4,0. 
Pork Product. 

At-New York,speculative trade fair. 

$11@1150 Pp bbi, family mess 12013, 


Mess pork 
short 











clear 12@1350, country dressed pork, light 74@ 
8c, medium 7@Tiec. 
Poultry. 
York, easy under 
spring chickens lic P tb, western 
local fowls 10¢c P th, western 10c, roost- 
ers 6c, mixed turkeys 9@10c, local ducks 
60@75e P pr, western 50@65c, local geese $1@1 50, 
western 1@1 25, southern 75c@1, pigeons 20@30c. 
Produce in New England. 

At Boston, little doing in beans, pea $190@2 P 
bu; strictly choice nearby eggs steady at 20@23c P 
dz; hay quiet, ch to fey 18@18 50 P ton, straw 1150 
@12; fresh fruit plentiful, pears 150@2 75 P bbl, 
muskmelons 150@4, watermelons 12@18 P 100, 
grapes 12@20c ® bskt; chickens dull at 10@12c ® tb 
lw; vegetables in moderate demand, cabbages 2@ 
3 Pp 100, marrow squash 50c P bbl, turnips 1@1 25, 
tomatoes 25@35c P bu bx. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in full supply and ‘selling at ir- 
regular prices, Cabbage $1@2 P 100, squash, 
marrow 40@60c P bbl, turnips 40@60ce WP bbl, 
tomatoes 15@22c PY bx, cucumbers 50c@1 P bbl, 
pickles 50ce@1i P 1000, egg plant 50@75e P bbl, 
peppers 50@75c, green corn 2@5 P 1000, cauliflow- 
er 50¢@1 50 P bbl, lima beans 50@75c P bag. 

Wool. 

The market rules quiet but with woolin strong 
hands steadiness prevails and no immediate 
weakness expected. Ohio and Pa XX and 
above 18@19%4c, X 174,@18%c, No 1 20@201%2c, 
fine unwashed 14@14%c, Ohio combing No 1, 

%@\, blood 21@21% ac Ohio delaine 21@21%4c, Mich 
X and above 16@171,4c, No 119@2014c, No 2 21@22%4c, 
Mich combing ~~ 1 344@% blood 204 201,¢, Ky, Ind, 
Mo combing 144@% blood 18@20%4c. Scoured basis, 
Texas fine spring 344@3614¢, medium 30@3212e, ter- 
ritory fine 4@37\4c, medium 30@32'%4c. 

According to the national association of wool 
manutacturers, the American wool clip for this 
year amounts to 254,297,000 Ibs, and with 40,000,000 
tbs pulled wool additional, total 294,297,000 ibs, 
shows a decrease of 30,914,000 ths compared with 
one year ago and 54,200,000 Ibs compared with ’93. 
The average weight of fleeces is placed at 6% ibs 
against 6.4in ’94. This estimated wool products 
the smallest since ’89. According to the report the 
number of sheep is 39,949,000 against 47,274,000 Jan 

» 93. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE IIARKETS. 


At New 
Local 
lle, 


large supplies. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, onions $1 50@1 75 
~ bbl, potatoes 1, green corn 25a30ce P 100, celery 
80a 9c P dz, lettuce 1@125 P 100 heads, tomatoes 
2a30c P bu, cabbages 3142@4c P ib, watermelons 
18@22 Pp 100, muskmelons 3@3 50. Chickens 11@12c 
Pp ib, roosters 8@9c, ducks 12@13c, fresh eggs 18c 
PY dz, good to best steers 450@6 50 P 100 ths, veal 
calves 5 50@6 50, heavy hogs 3 25a@4 25, milch cows 
30a35 ea, sheep 647 P 100 Ibs, lambs 8@9. Timo- 
thy hay 16@17 P ton, clover 14@15, oat straw 7@8, 
rye 850@9 50, bran 15 50@16, cottonseed meal 
18 50@19, middlings 17 50@18 50, western corn 55@ 
57c P bu, state 68@70c, oats 32@34e. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 15@16c P dz, chickens 


11@12c WP lb, turkeys 10@12c, beef 5%4@81l2¢, veal 
6a@61,c, hogs 5@642c, mutton 7@8c, lambs 10c. Po- 


tatoes 300 35¢ P bu, turnips 40@50c, cabbage 2@3 
P 100, cucumber pickles 12c, green corn 8@l15e P 
dz, beets 30@35e P bu, watermelons 20@25c ea, 
Bartlett pears 75e¢@$1 Pp bu. Cottonseed meal 23 p 
ton, bran 17, middlings 20, loose hay 12@14, oat 
straw 6@8, rye 8@10, oats 35@38e P bu. 

At Buffalo, No 2 corn 414%4¢ P bu, No 2 mixed 
oats 223%4c, rye 48!4c, coarse winter bran $15 Pp 
ton, spring 
ed feed 15 75, rye 
18 50. 

In Other Places—At Union Vale, Dutchess Co; 
veal calves 5 614@7Te ~ lb 1 w, lambs 4%4c.—At South 
Salem, Westchester Co, eggs 25c ail Bainbridge, 
Chenango Co, eggs lic.—At Mattituck, Suffolk Co, 
potatoes 30c P bu.—At Sloansville, Schoharie Co, 
eggs 14c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch baled 
timothy hay $15@15 50 p ton, mixed clover 12 50@ 
13, clover 8@9, RYe straw 10@10 50, wheat 6@6 50, 
timothy seed 2 15@2 25 P bu. Hens 10@1l1e P bb, ch 
nearby eggs 15@154ec P dz, hides 84%4@9c P hb, 
onions 150@175 Pp bbl, cabbages 160@2 P 100, 
watermelons 8@10 P 100. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes $1 15@1 50 P bbl, onions 
17542, turnips 50@75e,cabbage 75c@1. Chickens 65 
aj0e P pr, springs 25@40c, eggs 13@13lec P dz. 
Baled timothy hay 1750@18 P ton, mixed clover 
13a1350, clover 13@14, oat straw 650@675, bran 
15@15 50. 


OHIO—At Columbus, poultry market over- 
stocked, demand good. Hens 6c P tbl w, 7@8&cd 
w, dueks 6@7e lw, 7@8c d w,squabs $1 50 p dz, 
fresh eggs 11@12%4c Pp dz. Burbank potatoes 40c 
~ bu, sweets 1 75@2 P bbl, avhite onions 1 50@1 75, 
cabbages 2@3, watermelons 7@9P 100, Concord 
Oat straw 5@5 50 Pp ton, baled 
14@15, loose 15@16, middlinyzs 16@17, 


feed 1650, cottonseed meal 


grapes 2421,¢ B bb. 
timothy hay 


14 50, cli white middlings 16 50@17, mix-®@ 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





f SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A, 











The Standard, 


BEST AND 
MOST ECONOMICAL 


CORN HARVESTER 


ON BARTE,. 
| HORSE AND 2 MEN WILL CUT 
5 TO 8 ACRES IN A DAY. 


All metal with SAFETY GUARDS. It will pay 
you to write us for circular and prices. 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., 


UTICA, N. Y. 





— 


HORSE POWERS: 


Machines for TER ESEING & CLEANING 
Grain, and SAWING WOOD with Circular 

Besa Ft Drag Saws. 
Highest « award rn 












CHICAGO. 


Acknowledged ‘ ; 
as the BEST, considering Easy Draft, Dura- 
bility, Quantity and Quality of work, 50-page 


penRidrees” “A.W. GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P. O. Box g MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 





PLANT ON THE BEST. 
Is the finest of all currants for 


PRESI IMPERIAL fhe tanie. 
Pp tESIDE Is superior to all Red Cur- 
ee kee cee = 


S. D. WILLARD, Geneva, N. Y. 








Goldbugs and Silverites 


Have their different views on the money question, but 
farmers do not disagree on the superior welses, Stremaun 


and supporting qualities of the Jones Locked Wire Fence. 
This feuce wi it be on exhibition at your state fair. Call 
and meet our representatives and get prices. 
The JONES NATIONAL FENCE CO., 
Manufacturers, Columbus, Ohio. 


DURABLE 
LIGHT 
STRONG 
Costs EN Cc ONGEST, Looks BEST. 


—FOR THE— 




















Garden, Lawn, 
Cemetery & Railroad, 


CL ai 
4l Ind 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted, 
For »ll Kinds of Grinding.— . 
A boy can operate and keep 
in order. “*Book on Mills” 
and sample meal FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery, Flour | 
mills built, roller or buhrsystem, ... 
Reduced Prices for’95. [ai 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO... 
90 Day Street, 








Don’t be deceived with poor Sheet Metal Roofing 


Our Painted Tin Shingles 


Are more durable than it is possible to makea tin roof put 
suis ow Galvanized Shingles 
Are both rust and rain proof 

Without Painting. “ 30" 
The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., citSTN7s. 
Piok catalocne of 600 Agricultural Books, address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 
cago. 



































Supplied in carload lots in 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from Canadian storehouses, 
Also in smaller quantities 


UNLEACHED 


General Eastern Agents for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. _ 











CANADA 
ASHES | 





Our Ashes are gathered and | 
shipped under personal su- 
pervision. Guaranteed 
quality and weight. 


HARDWOOD 


Write ‘or free pamphlet, 








sam »le anu price, 
MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 
62 Arcade Block, Oswego.N.Y. | 

















THE SOUTHWICK BALING PRESS. 













Bales tight; draft light. 


Capacity; Construction; Durability—all the BEST. 


A 12-Tons-a- Day Machine at a 10-Tons-a-Da 


Price. 


Our Warranty Goes with Each Machine, 


\ The Southwicx Baling Press is a 2-horse, full-circle machine, 
1t has the largest feed opening of 
any Continuous-Baling, 
Double-Stroke Press in 
the World. 





SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 117 MAIN - 








194 “10] 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS. 


bran 15@16, cloverseed 450@475 P bu, corn 3@ 
We Pp bu, oats 2a@25c. 

At Toledo, Rose and Early Olrio potatoes 40@42c 
Pp bu, red onions $150@1 75 P bbi, tomatoes 
25@30¢c p bu, cabbages 2¢3 P 100, turnips 40c P bu, 
apples 1 25@175 pP bbl. Fresh eggs l2ald4c P dz, 
chickens 7@8e ® tb 1 w, roosters 5@6c, ducks 7@8c. 
Baled hay 15@16 P ton, loose 17@18, rye straw 9@ 
10, oat 450a@475. 

At Cleveland, live stock firmer. Good to best 
steers $4@425 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 5@6, milch 
cows 30@40 ea, heavy hogs 425@450, corn-fed 
sheep 3 2543 5), lambs 4@4 50, hides 83, a9e, tallow 
4c. Poultry active. Hens 7!,a@8e P tb 1 w, roosters 
5c, ducks 81, @9e, fresh eggs 13@1314¢ Pp dz. Pota- 
toes dull. Hebrons and Rose 35a40e — bu, onions 
30 @75e, cabbages 2@3 P 100, celery 2ad0e P dz, 
watermelons 8@18 P 100, muskmelons 7a@8, apples 
1 2h@2 25 ~P bbl. Bran léal7 Pp ton, middlings l6a@ 
18, loose hay, new 14@17, old 15a@18, baled timothy 
new 14@15 50, old 13 50a@16 50, oat straw 4504475, 
rye 450@5 50. 

At Cincinnati, chickens 7a9c P fb, roosters 4c, 
ducks Te, eggs 9@10e P dz. Potatoes 40¢ Pp bu, 
onions $1 25@1 50 P bbl, 35@45e Pp bu, tomatoes 25a 
35c P bu, cucumbers 10a@15e Pp dz. Ch new timothy 
hay 14@14 50 P ton, clover 11@11 50, rye straw 5a6. 


MASSACHUSETTS—At Springfield, pork loins 


12c P tb, beef 6Ga8tec, dressed veal 8al0c, mut- 
ton 5@81,c, fowls 12c, nearby eggs 23c p dz, Vt 


20c, western 16c. Peaches 75e@$1 50 P bskt, apples 
40a6c P bu, watermelons 16418 P 100, native 
muskmelons 4@6c ea, pears 40@50e ® bu, huckle- 
berries 10c P qt, potatoes 40a50c P bu, sweets 3 
P bbl, onions T0@80ce P bu, beets 65¢ P bu, tur- 
nips 40c, green beans 50a60e P bu, round radishes 
5e » beh, cucumbers lie P dz, dried peas 1 
bu, tomatoes 40ec P~ bu. No 2 yellow’ corn 
50c P bu, mixed oats 32c, cottonseed meal 22 
~P ton, linseed cake 23, cornmeal 1 P 100 Ibs, 
baled timothy hay 18a@20 p ton, clover lali, 
long rye straw 14. e 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, vegetables 
abundant. Potatoes 45@50c } bu, onions 75¢ a1 25, 
tomatoes 50@60c, cauliflower 15a20c Pp dz, sweet 
corn 12c, lima beans 1@1 25, peppers 1 P 100, cu- 
cumbers 12¢ P dz, pickles 3c, radishes 15a@20e, let- 
tuce 40@60c, summer squash 12c P dz, marrow 
1\4c P tb, carrots 30c P bu, turnips 30c, cabbage 50 
a@60e P dz, parsley 50c, beets 50¢c P bu. Pork rib 
12@12 50 PY 100 lbs, beef 6 50@8 50, veal 6c P fb I w, 
1l0@llie d w, mutton 8@9e, spring chickens 14@léc | 
w, fowls 10@12¢ 1 w, 14@15c d w, eggs 20a@23¢ P dz. 
Loose hay 18@20 P ton, rye straw 16@17, tallow 3}, 
@4ioc. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offering»: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, @ 100 Ibs, B6 00 #4 55 $3 75 
New York, 5 65 5 30 400 
Buffalo, 575 465 385 
Kansas City, 5 50 430 350 
Pittsburg, 575 480 400 


At Chicago, cattle supplies are made up largely 
of western rangers. Receipts last week fair and 
so far this week liberal, averaging good in qual- 
ity. These offerings prevent advance in common to 
fair native steers which arein relatively light sup- 
ply. All around demand encouraging, with some 
activity present and prices ashade better. Foreign 
markets a little steadier, but rather below an ex- 
Port basis. Sales of common farm steers are less 
satisfactory than anything else, owing to the 
sharp competition of cheaply prepared western 
rangers. August receipts of the latter nearly 
double those ot a year ago. Top prices on corn- 
fed. beeves around $5 75@6, while fat western 
range steers will sell up to450and Texans 4, the 
latter being relatively scarce. Moderate offerings 
of butchers’ stock in good demand, and cheap 
canners and fair cows and heifers wanted. A 
better demand for stock cattle at 10@15e advance 


owing to improved condition of pasturage. Re- 
vised quotations follow: 
Exporters, 1450 to 1606 Com to extra bulls, $2 25@3 8 
lbs. average. $5 KG@600 Good teeders. 350 425 
Good dressed beef and Common do, 240 32 
shipping steers, 1150 Caives. heav 20 34 
to 1400 Ibe. 475 550 Caives.100 to 180 Ibs, 375 600 
Fair to medium steers Milch cows. en. 20 00 38 00 
1150 to 1400 Ibs. 390 465 Western range steers, 350 450 
Choice cows and heifers.5@ 450 Grass-ted ‘lex steers. 285 400 
Poor toe good cows, 18) 340 Do cows and heifers. 225 275 


Hog prices went off 25@35e last week, and pack- 
ers continue to fight for lower prices this week on 
the assumption that the market for finished 
product is relatively much lower than live hogs. 
Receipts only moderate, averaging only 17,000 p 
day, but competitive »uying lacks animation, 
shippers taking only moderate numbers. The 
immediate future depends almost altogether 
upon the character of the receipts. Revised quo- 


tations are on the basis of $4 35@455 for medium 
and choice light, 410@4 35 for heavy packing, 
sales largely round 4 15@4 35. 

Sheep receipts for the week, 67,000, showed a 
decrease of about 15,000, quality averaging rather 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


poor and supply including many ordinary west- 
ern and common to fair native lambs. The inter- 
esting feature is the better export demand for 
choice sheep, which are scarce and 15@25c higher. 
Stockers and feeders more active while common 
stuff is unimproved. Choice to extra wethers 
$3 25@3 75, common to good 2@3, lambs 3 25@b. 

At Pittsburg, cattle trade uneventful, with a 
good demand for desirable offerings, while com- 
mon or rough heavy and medium grades are easy. 
Poor butchers’ stock neglected at mean prices- 
and fairly good demand for feeders to ship to the 
country and place on autumn pasturage, especial- 
ly in view of the good corn crop. Prices compar- 
ed with a week ago, showing little change, are 
revised as follows: 


Extra to fcy steers 1400 Rough half fat, 1000 to 
bs. 


to 1600 ibe. 85 50@5 75 1300 Lbs. 300 410 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,3 25 425 
1850 Ibs, 450 525 Bulls and stags. 200 340 
Com to fair, 100 to Fresh mileh cows, ea, 2000 4200 
12) ibs, 350 425 Veal calves, 400 650 


Hogs unsettled and 10@20c lower, in sympathy 
with the position of other leading centers and the 
indifferent support offered by shippers and local 
butchers. Good to prime light $4 70.44 80, common 
yorkers and good medium weights 4 50@4 75, rough 
hogs 4254460. Sheep irregular, with best grades 
wanted at 15a@25c advance over low prices of last 
week, while common lots and thin lambs are only 
steady. Ready outlet for anything good enough 
for export account at 3 50a4, good to prime weth- 
ers 84% ths 27503 25, mixed droves 175a2 50, 
spring lambs 3 50«5 for good to extra. 

At Buffalo, considerable dullness prevailed last 
week nor is the animation this week all that 
could be wished. Young steers suitable for feed- 
ers are wanted, good butchers’ weights selling 
fairly, while few are offered suitable for export 
account. Prices show little change, based on $4 50 
a5 75 for good light to fancy export steers and 3 50 
a4 40 for common to good butchers’ weights, 
Supply of milch cows fair with ordinary lots weak 
intone. Quotations covering a range of 18455 for 
poor to fancy. Hogs dulland generally lower in har- 
mony with depression elsewhere. Good to choice 
light 4 404465, medium and heavy selling largely 
around 450. Sheep a little more encouraging but 
prices remain low and buyers prone to talkina 
depressing manner. Exporters in fair demand at 
3254385 or possibly a shade more, fair to good 


oF 


mixed droves 2 50@3, lambs 3 2545. 

At New York, cattle have shown a disposition 
to advance, especially when attractive. Rough 
lots continue dull and export demand still re- 
stricted. Common to choice native steers $3 50a 
550, with extraata preminuin, bulls and stags 150 
@2 25, common cows 2@2 50, milech cows 20:50 ea, 
veals easy under liberal supplies, witl fair to ex- 


tra quotable at5a8 and grassers 275¢@350. Hogs 
weak at 5a530. Sheep irregular and less firm 
than further west. Offerings of common stuff 


more than ample, lambs declining 154 25¢, inelud- 
ing a good many cOmmon western. Export sheep 
wanted at 3 75@4, poor to good butchers 1 50@3 50, 
lambs 3 50@5 25. 

At Boston, milch cows steady at $28@38 ea for 
common to fair, 40@50for extra with fcy at a 
further premium, especially when accompanied 
by calf, Farrow and dry 10@22, yearling stockers 
8a16, 2 and 3-year-olds 12@32 according to con- 
dition. 


At London, American cattle a shade steadier 
at 10a12%4¢ p tbh, estimated dressed weight, sheep 
slow at 9allc, refrigerator beef 814@10c. 
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The Improved Outlook for Western Apples. 


Special investigation being conducted by AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST points to such improve- 
ment in apple orchards that a large crop is practi- 
cally assured west of the Alleghanies, generally 
free from insect damage, with the fruit highly 
colored and excellent in condition. Owing to 
timely August rains, winter fruit east of the 
Mississippi will suffer but little in size from ef- 


fects of the drouth so marked early in 
the season. The state averages of § con- 
ditions Sept 1, as tabulated from our 


local returns received from every apple growing 
county in the states named, are as follows, the 
arbitrary figure 100 being taken as a representa- 
tive of what might be called a perfect crop: N ¥ 
65, Pa 70, Ohio 75, WeVa 88, Ky 99, Tenn 87, Mich 45, 
Ind 93, 111 80, Wis 56, Ia 75, Minn 71, Mo 92, Kan 80, 
Neb 72. The Ohio crop is decidedly uneven in dis- 
tribution, best in southern tiers of counties, and 
another group in the central western part of the 
state. 
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The at corn crop of 18% 1s keeping us busy. We are 
now selling twice as many“ Han dy Wagons” or “Flat Cars,” 
as one farmer calls his, than we ever sold. Every man who 
owns a silo or has ten acres of corn will save the cost of the 
wagon, and then have it left to do all his farm work for 
twenty years tocome. Write at once for descriptive cat- 
alog. It will cost you nothing to investigate. 


FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO., Saginaw, Mich. 
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You Can Lay It Yourself. 
P.&B.Rubcroid Roofing 


PERFECTLY WATERPROOF, 
DURABLE—NO TAR—ODORLESS, 
WILL NOT TAINT WATER. 





Specially adapted for 
Dwellings, Barns, Sheds and all Outbuildings, 
Carriage and Poultry Houses, etc. 
THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 
2 Liberty Street, - ~ NEW YORK. 


Send for samples and prices. 
' LUOECELSEDOUSEOSIONREIIEOEE 


CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
By AUTOMATIC RAMS. 


A COST OF LESS THAN 


25 Cts. 
PER ACRE 


PER YEAR 
GUARANTEED. 


This is the only known 
economical method of ir- 
rigation on a small scale 
and for supplying water 
forany purpose on Stock 
Farms, to Country Resi. 
dences, Creameries 
Dairymen, &c. 4 

A RIFE RAM 
will elevate water in any quantity to any height at 
any distance. Made in ail sizes, for all purposes, and 
will deliver more water than any other ram under 
same conditions. Ill. Catalogue and estimates free, 


RIFE ENGINE CO., B. L. Greider, Sec., Roanoke, Vas 


For hay, silage, green manur- 
ing, fall, winter and spring pase 
turage. We offer best new crop, 
hardy Delaware grown seed,re- 
cleaned and thoroughly cured 


EE at how prices. New circniar de- 


0 seribing habits, growth and 
Ua i Bee eee 


uses of Crimson Clover, also 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CoO., 
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other clover and grass seeds, 
for summer and fall planting. 
Valuable new varieties of Win- 
ter Wheat, Turnip seed, etc., 
with prices, sent free to all. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








FALL BULBS, 

SEED WHEAT, | ©4talogue Free, 
}_ | WINTER OATS. [ri xia lo 
CRIMSON CLOVER, 


Genuine American grown seed, with full particulars as to value, 
trials, etc. Present price, 10 lbs. 75¢; 25 lbs. $1.65; 50 lbs. $3.00. 


VAUCHAN’S SEED STORE. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGD: 











26 Barclay Street. 84 & 86 Kandolph St. 
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“Eli” Baling Presses 


888 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


== 46 Inch 
Feed Opening 


















(e. >) . * rant by . 
<7 Power Leverage 64 to1 G3) STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, I. 








DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 


New York —At Aibany, firm and higher. Good 
toch ecmy 22@23c p th, dairy 21@22c.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch emy 1914@20c, dairy 16@18\4c. 
Salem, Westchester Co, 22@23c.—At Bainbridge, 
Chenango Co, 15@16c.—At Sloansville, Schoharie 
Co, 16c.—At Buffalo, firm for top grades. N Y and 
Pa emy 2114@22e, dairy 21@211%4c 





At New York, the market is still of a quiet char- 


acter. Really fancy creamery is.in ample supply 
for all requirements but held steadily at 20c. 
There is some accumulation of under 
grades and such are easy. N Y and 


Paextracmy 1944@20c P ib, Elgin and other western 
extra 20c, firsts 17@18¢e, seconds 15@l6c, N Y 
dairy half tubs extra 1814c, firsts 16@171,c, west- 
ern dairy firsts 12a@1l4c, seconds 10%@lic, June 
factory firkins 1144@12\%4c, tubs 114%4,@12e, firsts 11 
@i1'4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, strictly faney 
goods firm. Western extra emy 20¢c P tb,fey prints 
2ic, fair to good 17@19e.—At Pittsburg, extra ecmy 
21@22e, dairy 15¢16c, country extra l5c. 

At Boston, extra northern creamery kept 
well cleaned up but the general market is quiet 
and unchanged. Extra Vtand NHemy 2lc P fb, 
extra N Y 20c, northern firsts 18@19c, eastern 
cmy 18@19c, western extra 19@20c, firsts 16@18c, 
extra Vt dairy 18c¢,N Y¥Y 17@18c, Vt and N Y 
firsts l14@16c, western dairy firsts 12c, extra 
emy in boxes, or in trunks inland 4-fb prints 
21@22c, extra dairy do 19@20c. 
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The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Full cream 
cheddars 8u9c 4 tb, flats 844@9%%4c, pound skims 5 
@6c.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 7%@8c.— 
At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 1416 bxs offered, 
bidding slow at 71,c for whole cheese and 8c for 
twins, no sales made on the board.—At Buffalo, 
in moderate supply and demand. N Y full cream 
8@9c, western 7.a8c. 

At New York, large sizes are unsatistactory 
quality and price, small steady and fairly firm 
when of good quality. N Y new full cream, fey 
large white 73,@74e P ib, colored 754@73%4¢, prime 
to ch fey white small Bye, eolored 
81,4a8%4,c, good to ch Chenango Co best 
part skims 534461, ¢, fair 3! +, full skims 144@2c. 

Pennsylvania—At 
goods in moderate 


T@it“e, 
Tl, a 8lgc, 
2a 

Philadelphia, quiet, choice 
supply. N Y faetory, ch small 


81,a83,¢ P th, large 8a8l4c, skims 2¢6c.—At Pitts- 
burg, Ohio full cream 84 a8%c, N Y 9@9',e. 

At Boston, fine goods quite firm although not 
especially active. N Y extra 8u8%4c p ib, firsts 
61444a712¢, seconds 5a6ec, Vt extra 8.a834c, tirsts 
64 aTlec, seconds 5a6«e, part skims 3«5e, Ohio 


flats extra 8c, firsts 6% a@ilgc, sage 842 a9e. 


At Liverpool, American finest white and color- 


ed steady at 8c. 
The Milk Market 
At New York, receipts are running a little 


lighter though not enough so as to make any spe- 
cial impress on prices. The demand is fair, but 
there is enough milk to go around and the _ sur- 
plus is selling on the platform at an average price 
of about $1 32 P can of 40 qts. 





Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Sept 2 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 

NY,LE& West RR, 23,180 1,79 431 
N Y Central, 10,795 66 402 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,527 1,651 — 
West Shore, 352 392 
N y. Sus & West, 365 22 
NY & Putnam, nn as 
New Haven & H, 31 _ 
D - Lack & West, 1,3: _ 
Long Island, _ —_ 
N I Central, 31 - 
Lehigh Valley, 42 - 
HR T Co 464 on 
Other sources —_ _ 

Total receipts, 145,261 6,142 1,247 

Daily average, 20,751 877 78 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


Utica, N Y, Sept 2—An unusual occurrence took 
place here to-day when the cheese market 
declined %e on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Everything connected with cheese 
seems to be unusual this year, however. 
The fact seems to be _ that prices were 
advanced too rapidly and when’ exporters 


found that they could buy goods cheaper in Can- 
ada than in New York they simply sent their or- 
ders over there and filled them. This left 
our buyers only two alternatives; either to ship 
the cheese to the other side on their own account, 
or to punt them into cold storage. Some followed 
plan and others another, and in this way the 
cheese that had been bought outright was dispos- 
ed of, leaving the stock that was sent on commis- 
sion to be sold at such figures as it would bring. 
The and much of tle cheese 
was already over-ripe from being held in the coun- 
try, and the result that a pretty poor lot of 
as shown on the platform, which sold at 
very low prices. 

The market to-day was slow and there was some 


one 
weather was hot 


was 


goods w 














THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The decline 


holding back of stock. 
cheese was greater than on small, the 
being not over plentiful. 


on large 
latter still 


Transactions were as follows: Large colored, 
2534 bxs at Tic, 1598 at 714c, 74 at 714¢; large white, 
480 at 7c; small colored, 300 at 734c, 60 at Tc, 330 at 
8c; consigned 757 bxs. Total 6133 bxs, against 
8915 a year ago and 7419 two years ago. 

At Little Falls the sales were 150 bxs at 7c, 
714¢, 505 at Tec, 1000 small at 7T3¢ and 
&c. Total 3692 bxs against 4710Mast year. 


35 at 
1602 do at 





Stock and Dairy Replies.—H. W. Edwards is 
informed that the usual method of causing a 
lopped horn to grow upright is to scratch it 
down with a piece of glass at a point opposite 
the bend. a little at a time, say once a fort- 
night. This will make the growth tend in 
the desired direction, which may be hastened 
by a brace to be gently tightened from time to 
time.——L. F. C. refers to Acme milk tester 
or lactometer, sold by Franklin Educational 
Co = 15 Harcourt street, Boston, Mass.——H. 
C. B.: Sunlight is death to tuberculosis germs; 
ay sun and air into your cow stables.——W. 
L.: Milking tubes are sold by all makers of or 
dealers in dairy impleinents and supplies. If 
you don’t see in our advertising columns the 
card of breeders of the cattle you want. put a 
little ad in our Farmers’ E xchange de partment 
stating what vou want, and you will hear from 
a lot of breeders. 











If you have FIVE or more 
Cows a Cream Separator will 
Save its cost each year of 
use. Beware of imitating and 
infringing machines. 


Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


The DeLaval Separator Co, 


Branch Offices: General Offices: 





ELGIN, ILL. 74 + Coon ST., NEW YORK. 
SEND 


FARMERS Your PRODUCE 


To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y., 
Receivers of all ‘kinds of COUN TRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Pouliry and Dressed Caives. 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions, 
Potatoes and Butter. Correspondence and Consignments 
solicited. Stencils furnished. 

Reference—Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports, 
to be found at any bank. 
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Makes the 
Weak Strong 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones and strengthens the 
digestive organs, creates an appetite, and gives 
refreshing sleep. Remember 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is the one True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 





the «after-dinner pill and 


family cathartic. 25c. 








SAVE From Anthrax, 


YOUR Black Leg, 
CATTLE Splenic Fever,&c. 
BY VACCINATION. 


The process is absolute- 
ly sure, harmless and in- 
expensive. 


TEN MILLION 
Cattle, Horses and other 
animals have already 
been vaccinated. 
Full particulars will be 
sent you by 
Pasteur Anthrax Vaccine 
(U.S & Canada) Co., Ltd , 
369 Broadway, NewYork. 

















THE KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER 


©) Cuts clean on all sides-does not crush 

©) most humane, rapid and durable nite 

@) made, fully warranted. Highest World’s 
F At Award. Descriptive Circulars Free. 


A.C.BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 


POOOOQOOOOOHDOOQOOSOO 


STILL KING 


THE BIT OF BITS. 
Will control the most 
vicious horse. 
Sales Greater Than Ever. 
Sample mailed XC for 
Nickel, $1.50. $1.00 
Stallion Bits 50 cts. extra. 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON 6O., “fist 


WELL "a 


Late Improvements. All Money Makers. 


© 





DRIVING 
BIT 










PATENTED | 
JULY 31.1688 











LOOMIS & NYMAN, Tiffin, Ohio. 
JONES’ WINTER FIFE. 
Strictly clean, $1.25 per bushel. Seam- 


| HEAT. less bags 15 cents each. 


JOHN HERR SHENK, 


_ FARM GREAM SEPARATORS, senor catatoy 


. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, IIL 


Lancaster, Pa. 











Business Farmers and Milkmen 


by the thousand recognize the economy of using the labor-saving 


“LOW-DOWN” 


and DELIVERY WACONS. 


rd times’ 
Send for our catalogue and see if we can’t save 


MILK 


That’s why we sold more of them in 184 (the * ha 
than ever before. 
you at least one hired man’s wages 


PARSONS “LOW-DOWN' WAGON CO.,334 WEST MAIN ST.,EARLVILLE, N.Y. 


’ year) 











SOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to gAckson BROS, 

rE DRAIN EK and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 72 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 
Manufacturer 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, 
Brick, Oven 
Fire Clay 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


STAT TiL 





Established_1852. 


of and_Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Red Pressed Brick, Morter Colors, Fire 
Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 


Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, 








CHICAGO 


FOUNDED 1883. 


The most successful college on this continent. For fall articulars address th 
os UGHES, M. R. C. V.S8., 


. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


St., Chicago, Ill. 


2537-2539 State 


. 
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Bainbridge, Chenango Co 0, Aug 31—There 
has been frost in this section every month this 
year. Corn and buckwheat more or less in- 
jured while squash, cucumbers and tomato 
vines are black. Frequent showers have start- 
ed grass and cows are gaining in milk. Pota- 
toes on some farms badly affected with blight 
and are rotting. Frank Hovey, Frank Cary 
and William Ward are building silos. Corn 
bids fair to be a big yield if early frosts do not 
spoil it. 

Lawrence, St Lawrence Co 0, Aug 31—Corn 
and potatoes promise well. The June and 
July butter in creameries in this section has 
been sold at 19c. James Pearl, a respected 
farmer, died recently. L. M. Drake is making 
ape to erect a large and commodious 
Jarn next season. 


Mayfield, Fulton Co G, Aug 31—Oats thresh- 
ing over and the yield very satisfactory. Fill- 
ing silos is next in order. There isa heavy 
growth of corn and farmers will be able to 
winter stock with less hay. Some are getting 
ready to exhibit at the fair at Johnstown next 
week. Robert Baird found one of his Guern- 
sey cows with a leg broken one morning last 
week and had to kill her. Buckwheat ready 
to cut and is a fair crop. 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co oO, Aug 31—Farm- 
ers busy- plowing forrye. Threshing machines 
all busy. A few have commenced digging po- 
tatoes. The yield is a little above the average. 
A good many fields are rusting. Corn age 
good. Oats yielding above the average anc 
rye is good. Sherman Belding and Smith 
Wing are each erecting a silo. 

Pavilion, Genesee Co 0, Aug 31—Corn al- 
most out of danger and stubble ground plowin 
fairlv well. Threshing well under way anc 
wheat yielding better than expected, little of 
it going below 20 bu per acre and some as high 
as 35 bu. Oats averaging 35 to 40 bu with 
plenty of straw. Phosphate agents numerous. 
It is almost impossible in this section to raise 
wheat without using some kind of commercial 
fertilizer. Some pieces of beans are being 
pulled but most of them will not be ready be- 
fore next week. Some farmers sold their old 
wheat recently at 72c per bu. They could have 
had 8c in May. New wheat has been selling 
at 65 to 68ec. 

Richmondville, Schoharie Co G,Aug 31—Much 
interest is manifested here in Myron Reightmy- 
er’s herd of fancy Jersey cattle. This herd has 
a record averaging 367 lbs of butter per cow 

er year. Fifteen head have been prepared 
lor exhibition at the large fair and will be 
shown at Hornellsville, Whitney’s Point, Fort 
Edward, Trenton, N J, Danbury, Ct, and other 
laces. The herd was recently tested by Mr 

arger, the expert, who has tested over 900 
cows. He pronounced it the richest herd for 
producing butter fat that he has ever exam- 
ined. The average for the large milkers was 
6.2 per cent, which is a remarkable showing. 


South Salem, Westchester Co aq, Aug 31— 
The dry weather continues and wells and 
streams are low. Roads very dusty. Potatoes 
generally good and enormous yields reported. 
Some are blighted and rotten, some fields have 
a good many small ones and grubs have in- 
jured some pieces badly. Corn fine and prom- 
ises a large vield. Oats and rye generally 
goud. Apples plenty and cheap. Eggs scarce 
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and higher but butter is plenty. Henry L. St 
John is selling his produce in Danbury, going 
to market twice a week. 

Sloansville, Schoharie Co Go, Aug 31—The 
hay crop in this section was very light but oats 
were a large crop. Buckwheat is one of the 
principal crops in this section and are a full 
yield except some that were blighted. Pota- 
toes yielding well and corn is the best here in 
years. C.G.Slingerland has eight acres of 
corn on the flats that cannot be beat. Wil- 
liam Potter of Johnstown has bought over 20 
cows in the southern part of this county ; it is 
claimed fodder is very scarce there. Fruit 
scarce except pears. 

Somers, Westchester Co Q, Aug 31—The 
drouth becoming serious, as even the Carmel 
fair did not bring the usual rain. Corn filling 
out nicely and some have commenced cutting. 
Potatoes yield well, but the price is so low in 
New York that most growers are sorry they 
raised any for market. Apples and pears do 
not bring enough to pay for picking. The res- 
idents at Purdy’s Station complain bitterly 
about the action of the water authorities of 
New York city in drawing off the new reser- 
voir near that place. They say the stench at 
night is intolerable, compelling them to stay 
inside their houses with closed doors and win- 
dows and that the gas befouls water, tarnishes 
silver and discolors paint. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Co q, Aug 31—A ll fruit 
ripening 10 days or two weeks in advance of 
previous seasons. The dry weather is injuring 
apples as well as the corn crop. Some have 
commenced cutting up corn. Pastures dried 
up and many feeding their cattle. Potatoes 
rotting some but the crop promises to be large 
and good in quality. Good veal calves in de- 
mand and selling the best of anything on the 
farm. 


Wappinger, Dutchess Co Q, Aug 31—Young 
turkeys and chickens doing well. There has 
been a number of sheep killed by dogs about 
here of late. Thetown pays the damage and 
the taxpayers will pay the town. Corn a good 
crop, and some are cutting. Very little wheat 
will be sown here, but about the usual acreage 
of rye will be put in. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Gladstone, Somerset Co-oO, Aug °2)—The 
chimney sweeps left Aug 27, but the barn swal- 
lows are still with us. The Smith picnic was 
held yesterday and the crowd was phenomenal. 
Crops are panning out better than predicted. 
Even peaches will return quite as many dol- 
lars as in previous years because of better 
prices. Farmers must organize for better 
prices and not be dishonest either. 





' PENNSYLVANIA. 


Matamoras, Pike Co Oo, Aug 31—Rain need- 
ed in this section. Some buckwheat has been 
tlireshed. The newly surveyed railway up 
the Delaware has made no further progress. 
Some farmers have begun tosow rye. The 
Delaware river is very low. On the S. M. Pal- 
immer estate there is a quince bush grafted ona 
thorn tree which now bears a number of quin- 
ces. Eggs retail at about 20c; potatoes 50c, 
peaches 60c and butter 22c. 


LONG ISLAND. 
Melville, Aug 30—Potato harvest is on, the 





crop turning out well. Tubers very large, 
some weighing as much as 25 lbs. Very few 
rotten ones. Pickles have been a very poor 


crop and no money in them. Corn crop very 
fine and nearly ready to cut. Sweet corn no 
sale. Cabbage looking well, but some pieces 
suffering for rain. Pastures not good. 


Mattituck, Aug 31—Farmers are busy digging 
potatoes. Market dull. Tomatoes affected by 
blight and the crop will not bea very large one. 
Cauliflower growers are shipping this product 
but prices are very poor. Some are putting 
them in the pickle house. There is a great deal 
of blight and stem rot among them. Some 
farmers have done well with their cucumbers, 
while others have done very poorly. Cabbages 
about all set and look fine. Corn bids fair to 
give aheavy yield and apples promise well. 
Potato bugs have had their harvest as usual 
and have almost destroyed some pieces of to- 
matoes, 


Peconic, Aug 31—Farmers mostly all digging 


potatoes. Yield not large but the big acreage 
will make the total crop the largest ever rais- 
ed here. They sell slowly at 30 to 40c per bu. 









Cauliflowers beginning to go to market but 


the weather is hot and they sell 
Corn crop extra good. 


Southold, Aug 31—Potatoes being dug and 
yielding well, but prices low. The acreage of 
cauliflower is large and there is little demand 
for the product. Yield of wheat and oats far 
in advance of that of last year, some fields of 
former averaging as high as 38 bu and the lat- 
ter 70 bu per acre. Crimson clover has a good 
start and is growing well. 

Yaphank, Aug 31—Potato crop larger than 
last year and very little rot. Corn equal to last 
year. Tomatoes unsalableatany price. Cauli- 
flower going to market in large quantities and 


very low. 


prices low. No peaches. Pears a very short 
crop. Apples wormy and only one-third of a 


crop. Pastures very good. 


OHIO. 





Starved Horses—The records of the Colum- 
bus board of health show that during the past 
four months the mortality among the horses of 
the city has been something alarming. In 
most cases it has been found that death was 
due to the animals being starved by owners 
who had no further use for them. The daily 
average of horses starved to death or killed by 
the humane officer during the period mention- 
ed has been four, and the entire number starv- 
ed to death or killed 500. It is estimated that 
electric roads have displaced about 300,000 
street car horses in the U S and that the bicy- 
cle craze will likely displace as many more 
faithful steeds. 


Buckeye State Briefs—The large flouring mills 
known as the Empire mills near Canal Win- 
chester, Franklin Co 0, were recently burned, 
together with the canal bridge and the Jones 
dwelling, barn and outbuildings. A heavy 
shower of sparks set fire to the fences and men 
had to fight hard to prevent the fire from run- 
ning wild. The loss is quite heavy, the sup- 
posed origin being a hotbox on a bolting reel. 
——The city council of Columbus has passed 
an ordinance prohibiting the maintenance of 
dairies within the city limits. The ordinance 
will work a hardship to some dairymen but the 
good of the city as a whole by securing purer 
milk and healthier surroundings for many of 
the residents was taken into consideration and 
had the most weight. The order affects 40 
dairies, large and small, some of them in parts 





of the city that are thickly populated. 
—George Stuckman, a farmer living near 
Bucyrus, Crawford Co QO, was bitten by a 


small spider while mowing weeds. He did 
not consider it dangerous, but in a few hours 
his ankle was terribly swollen and blood poi- 
soning has set in, making his condition dan- 





gerous. Notwithstanding the severe drouth 
in the extreme southern section of the state, 
there is some good corn in Adams Co Q, espe- 


cially that which was planted in the valleys 
and on new ground. A stalk taken into Win- 
chester from the Kantz farm. measured 16 ft 
and the ear, which was of enormous size, was 
8it2in from the ground.—A peculiar hog 
case is agitating the vicinity of Akron. On 
July 4a hog belonging to Benjamin Cormany 
got into the corn field of Thomas J. Snyder, a 
neighboc. Snyder sued for damages in a jus- 
tice’s court and secured judgmeni for $5. The 
case was carried to the common pleas court 
and the costs already amount to several times 
the value of the hog. Both farmers are 
wealthy and intend to carry the case to the 
supreme court. 


Agricultural Interests Overshadowed—At the 
annual fair of the Wellington union agricul- 
tural society held on its grounds in Welling- 
ton Aug 23 and 24 the main features were the 
speed ring and fortune wheels, agriculture 
taking a back seat. The weather was favora- 
ble and the attendance satisfactory. The vari- 
ous buildings well filled with exhibits quite 
attractively arranged. Cattle, hogs, sheep and 
poultry, though not numerous, were of supe- 
rior quality. The officers were accommodat- 
ing and extended courtesies to AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST’S representative. Mr Galt exhib- 
ited a bunch of raspberries and blossoms of 
which there were nearly 100 growing on one 
twig. The raspberry is successful here and 
promises to be a valuable addition to our list 





of small fruits. Corn in Lorain Co is the 
best for some years. Oats a full crop and 
wheat about two-thirds of an average crop. 


Pastures very poor and receipts of milk at fac- 
tories quite light. 

Wauseon, Fulton Co DO, Aug 31—The 
provement in corn prospects since the late 
rains has been marvelous. Fields which did 
not promise more than 20 bu per acre at the be- 


im- 

















ginning of the month bid fair to yield from 50 
to 75 bu. Oats were up to or above the average 


yield. Potatoes are also improved and will 
probably make three-fourths of acrop. There 
will be an increased acreage of wheat sown 
this fall and about three-fourths of the plowing 
is done. Fruit good, except grapes. Much of 
it is ripening and falling from the trees earlier 
than usual. The executive committee of the 
Fulton Co fair association is sparing no pains 
to make the coming exhibition, which occurs 
Sept 17-20, superior to all former ones both in 
special attractions and the value and number 
of premiums offered. 


The Fayette Co © Fair held Aug 13-16 at 
Washington C H was, on the whole, about the 
same in attendance and exhibits as last year. 
The attendance on Wednesday was not so 
good on account of the dry weather, but on 
Thursday there were 15,000 people on the 
grounds. Theclass entries of horses and cattle 
were not quite so numerous as last year, 
though sheep and hogs were a little better. 
Agricultural implements were in excess of 
last year and the same is true of apples, but 
the drouth seriously affected other farm prod- 
uce. At the monthly disposal of stock at 
Washington C H, Aug 27, the sales were good 
on account of farmers being anxious to let ani- 
mals go at most any price rather than attempt 
to winter them on the present stock of feed 
and grass. Of cattle 275 head sold at $3 to 4.25 
yer cwt, while horses to the number of 300 
rought from 30 to 80 per head, many of them 
choice drivers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Ashfield—The 17th academy dinner was held 
at the town hall last Thursday. Ex-Gov Rus- 
sell, Prof Morton, President Hall of Clark uni- 
versity and Rev John Chadwick were the not- 
ed speakers present. Rev C. B. F. Pease, for- 
merly of Ashfield, and Prof Tolman of Chicago 
also made short speeches. Frank Field, wife 
and daughter have returned from a visit with 
friends in Westfield. A new bridge will be 
put in here in the near future. 


Boylston—Farmers through haying and have 
secured a good crop. Potatoes are being dug 
but are rotting badly. Everything looks green 
as there has been plenty of rain to keep crops 
growing. Apples scarce and what there are 
will be of poor quality. Owners of silos will 
soon begin filling them. Many of the farmers 
in Boylston are soon to be supplied with water 
as the Metropolitan water works will take in 
some of the best farms. The surveyors are 
trying to locate the dam and it looks as though 
work will be begun soon. 


Colerain—Blackberries plentiful. Early and 
fall apples quite plenty, but winter kinds, es- 
pecially Baldwins, will be a short crop in most 
orchards. Potatoes are being dug, and early 
varieties are of fine quality, but in many fields 
a sort of scab or blight is prevalent and rot is 
feared. Corn looking very fine, and promises 
to be one of the best yields for years. Many 
pieces of ensilage and fodder corn for early 
feeding have done extremely well this season. 
Springs and streams low, and in pastures, a 
searcity of water is feared. Some farmers are 
cutting timber and large quantities of brush. 
All kinds of garden truck plenty. R. W. 
Stacy and son recently lost a fine young horse, 
the animal getting a leg broken in the pasture. 
There will be a good crop of rowen in some sec- 
tions. Potatoes worth 45 to 60c per bu, apples 
40c per bu, meal $1.10 per cwt, salt pork 10c 
per lb, lard llc, granulated sugar 54c per lb, 
eggs 18c, butter 20 to 25c. 

Dalton—Corn fast maturing but some pieces 
feeling the drouth badly. Potato tops dying, 
not from blight but because the crop is ma- 
tured. They are good and the markets are 
well supplied at. 40 to 50c per bu. Butter 
scarce at 25 to 35c. Fall apples plenty at 50c 
per bu. Pears plenty but not many in the 
market yet. Winter apples will be a very 
light crop. A slight frost received in low 
places on the night of Aug 21. Edward Davin 
has just completed a new silo and has a good 
crop of ensilage corn ready to fill it with. 
Cows drying up fast unless well fed on grain 
or green fodder. Flies very troublesome. 


Grafton—Weather has been fine the past 
week. Frost was seenon low land Aug 22, 
some places enough to kill tender ferns. Pota- 
toes turning out a medium crop with but little 
rot. Hungarian has turned out very heavy 
and there was considerable of it raised. Field 
corn fine and setting well with ears of good 
size. Eggs 28c, meal $1.15, corn 1.20, oats 1, 
shorts 1.10, fine feed 1.10. Myron Pease, THE 
AGRICULTURIST’S well-known agent, begins his 
canvass of Worcester Vo next week. 





Hawley—Springs and streams very iow, the 
light rains of late not being sufficient‘to affect 
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them. Mowed fields look very bare from lack 
of rain and the large number of grasshoppers 
that are eating what is not already dead. 
Farmers are reducing their stock to some ex- 


tent and are raising fodder corn, millet and 
barley to supply the lack of fodder. Corn and 
potatoes louk well. 

Heath—Corn and vines on low ground 


were nipped by last week’s frost. There will 
probably be enough apples for home use but 
the crop is much behind that of last year. Po- 
tatoes.are fine and a moderate yield is prom- 
ised. Feed short and cottonseed meal is be- 
ing used extensively. Berries have been quite 
plenty. Meal $1.15, eggs 18c, flour 4.50 to 5.50 
per bbl. 


Lunenburg—This is a good time to 
ditches now that the meadows are cleared of 
grass. Potatoes yielding well and show few 
signs of rot. Corn good, but fruit not promis- 
ing. Apples dropping badly. Milk being soldfin 
Fitchburg at 25c per 8-qt can. 

Mendon—Frank Aldrich lost a valuable cow 
last week, the animal getting her leg broken in 
the pasture. Cranberries were badly bitten in 
this vicinity by the recent frost. Apples 20c 
per pk, potatoes 50c per bu, meal $1 per bag. 
Pears plenty and of poor quality. Butter 25c, 
shorts 1 per cwt, cotton seed 1.10. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bozrah—Now that haying is over and the 


mows settled, barns have quite a midwinter 
appearance, but the forage crops later on will 
fill them up, as these give promise of a heavy 
yield. All crops looking fine. Some rowen 
being cut. Potato blight made a clean sweep 
and the tubers are ready forthe diggers. Some 
indications of rot and the fear of it have caused 
many to rush them into market until it has be- 
come glutted. No regular price, but selling 
anywhere from 35 to 50c per bu. Apple crop 
will be large and prices low. Corn looking 
well and will be above an average if frost does 
not come too early. A light frost Aug 21, but 
no damage done. A fair demand for butter at 
23 to 28c. Hens have commenced molting 
and the egg product is growing less. Price 20 
and 22c. All kinds of garden produce very 
low, hardly worth gathering and marketing. 


open 





Brookfield—Sunshine and abundant rains 
are advancing corn and tobacco. Apples are 
dropping considerably but leaving enough 


good fruit for the trees to properly mature. 
Summer apples are so plentiful as to be a drug 
in the market. Potato blight and rot are as- 
suming serious proportions. Many think 
from one-thir® to one-half of their crops will 
be destroyed. Absence of rain in the past is 
causing the disease to abate somewhat. The 
second growth of grass-is very large especially 
on meadows. Cows are increasing their flow 
of milk on this feed. Peaches and pears are 
ripening, also some early varieties of grapes. 
We are glad to hear that Mr John A. 
Phelps, THE AGRICULTURIST’s general agent, is 
now making his annual canvass of Fairtield 
county. Itis not surprising that he should 
have even more than his usual success, for our 
farmers all through this section fully realize 
the work THE AGRICULTURIST is doing for them. 
Its efforts for tobacco growers, for milk pro- 
ducers,against oleo, tuberculin and other frauds 
and fads have endeared it to all, while the re- 
duction in price to only $1 was all that was 
needed to bring it into every home in country 
and town. The expose of the New York milk 
business, in THE AGRICULTURIST last week, has 
waked up the farmers of the Housatonic valley 
to the robber freight rate that is eating them 
out of house and home. 


Barkhamsted—Potato harvest has commenc- 
ed. Some fields -are affected with rot. The 
crop will be the largest ever grown here. Corn 
ripening and will soon be ready for cutting. 
Hungarian not doing well. Some fields near- 
ly afailure. Pastures holding out well but 
some are feeding fodder corn. Brush by the 
roadside is being cut by some. The repairing 
of buildings is becoming quite general. The 
sash and blind factory at Pleasant*Valley will 
soon be started by Dunbar Brothers who have 
lately bought the property. 


Berlin—Hay made about one-half an average 
yield. Corn looking well and promises a large 
yield. Potatoes have blighted and rot is more 
or less general. Onions looking fine. Apples 
and pears plenty. Peaches looking extremely 
well and a large crop will be gathered. Fall 
feed good. The Connecticut valley orchard 
company estimate their peach crop at 15,000 
baskets. The Berlin agricultural society will 
erect a new building at the park for the exhi- 
bition of agricultural products. In order to se- 
cure the state appropriation the town has vot- 
ed to appropriate $3000 to macadamizing Ber- 
lin street. 
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Hard Coal Never Cheaper. 





Anthracite coal is selling to-day at the low- 
est price in the history of the trade, the mark- 


et being completely demoralized. There 
have been sales of stove coal _ for 
shipment fom New York at 2.75 and 


from Boston at 3 while in Chicago coal has 
been placed in the cellars of consumers at 4. It 
will be an era of low prices until there is some 
settlement of the differences among the vari- 
ous companies which operate the leading mines 
and coal roads in the east: 

The demoralization dates back to the de- 
mands of one company for an increased allot- 
ment of the total production and the in- 
ability of other strong concerns to adjust 
this demand. The dissension has resulted in 
reductions in price and cuts in rates for trans- 
porting it from the mines. Figures quoted 
are unparalleled, nor is there sharp buying at 
the prices on the part of dealers and consum- 
ers, who as arule believe the reign of cheap 
coalis likely to continue indefinitely unless 
the autumn demand develops greater magni- 


tude than now seems probable. Any agree- 
ment between officials to advance prices 
may promise well for the moment 
and fall to pieces with as little 


warnitg as do agreements between west- 
ern roads to keep up freight rates. It is every- 
where recognized that present prices show a 
loss to producers, and in consequence the com- 
panies are averse to making contracts at such 
figures extending for any considerable length 
oftime. The future of prices therefore, while 
uncertain, points to a continuance favorable to 
all consumers. Much coal is used on farms in 
York state and Ohio and if present low prices 
at the mines continue farmers should claim the 
advantage. Within the past few days there 
has been talk of an agreement among operators 
to advance rates, but this is still in the air. 
Bituminous coal, mined so largely in the 
central and western states, is steadier, with 
rates better maintained and prices relatively 
higher than for anthracite. 





Russia Wants American Grapevines. 


Relatively little is heard of Russia as a 
grape-growing and wine-producing country, 
yet viticulture there has made considerable ad- 
vance in recent years, and the government is 
keenly alive to fostering its growth and fur- 
ther development. -Just now the officials are 
struggling with phylloxera, which first ap- 
peared in Russia, in the Crimea‘¥egion, in 


1879. A phylloxera commission was establish- 
ed and governing committees appoint- 
ed in every’ direction, but in _ spite 
of the energetic measures’ all efforts 
proved fruitless. The present appropri- 


ation for fighting the disease, $763,000, will 
be distributed this year in equal shares among 
all the affected regions. It has been agreed 
that the culture of American vines in Russia is 
indispensible in order to protect the future of 
Russian vine culture. The consul general at 
St Petersburg says the Crimean viticulturists 
seem to be especially afraid of the American 
vines, giving as reasons the heavy cost, the 
bad quality of the Wine produced, the danger 
of infection and the difficulty of grafting. 


Good Foreign Demand for Cattle. 


The best feature in England is ‘the cattle 
trade, which is better than it was, owing to 
the change of weather producing plenty of 
grass food and helping on the root crops, 
which had suffered most severely. In some 
cases these have bétn sown two or three times. 
Now, however, there is hope of getting a fair 
quantity for the winter, but it wil] not be an 
average crop. Still, the prospect in this way 
has so much bettered that store cattle and 
sheep are worth more money and appear like- 
ly toimprove. The pedigree sheep sales, so 
far, have not produced-any large prices, not 
even up to the moderate figures of last season. 
The leading prices may be found amongst the 
Shropshire and Lincoln sales, which are now 
coming on. U § cattle have sold well, the sup- 
ply not being out of proportion with the de- 
mand. Inthe meat market, that killed on this 
side made from 8c to 14c per lb, but American 
killed was worth a little less than a week 
ago. Picked pens of U S sheep made as high 
as 13c per lb. 
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The Grand Exhibition at Syracuse. 





The 55th annual state fair opened at Syra- 
cuse, Monday, Aug 26, with every prospect of 
an unusual success, and as the week passed 
these promises were more than made good. 
The attendance exceeded that of previous years 
by many thousands and blessed as they were 
by good weather, something so unusual in 
Syracuse, there was little fault found by the 
patrons. The one exception was the storm on 
Wednesday afternoon, which showed more 
than ever the absolute need of permanent 
buildings for exhibitors. In two instances the 
rain came with such force as to drive in and 
thoroughly wet many of the cattle and swine, 
not only to the annoyance of the exhibitors, 
but to the peril of the animals in view of the 
fine condition in which they are kept for show 
purposes. There should be large wooden or 
iron pavilions with open sides for implement 
manufacturers, and the sheds for the live 
stock should be made so tight as to make it 
impossible for the rain to get at the animals. 
The state fair could well pattern after 
ciations in the west which always provide pa- 
vilions open on the side during the day with 
provisions for closing them at night or in case 


asso- 


of storm. 

Another necessity at the grounds is a perma-, 
nent building for an emergency hospital, and 
too great stress cannot be laid upon this point. 
In a gathering of 30,000 people who for three 
days thronged the grounds, there are always 
cases that require prompt medical assistance. 
During the storm on Wednesday the tent used 
by the physicians and nurses was blown down, 
not only destroying hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of medicines, but thoroughly incapacitating 
the physicians for work. 

State Agricultural Commissioner F. C. 
Schraub received a warm welcome on Wednes- 
day when he made a patriotic, as well as a 
thoroughly businesslike, talk, telling the 
farmers of the victories won in the fight with 
oleo and what was necessary for the farmers 
themselves to do to promote the value of their 


butter and cheese in foreign markets. One of 
the great centers of attraction has been tie 


dairy building in charge of W. Judson Smiti. 
Here were seen SO exhibits of butter and 100 of 
cheese, arranged in the most dainty and taste- 


ful fashion. The lectures in this building on 
farming and dairy subjects have been espe- 
cially good and were well, attended. Prof FH. 


H. Wing of Cornell read an exceptionally hap- 
py paper dn sterilization and pasteurization 
of milk. Edward Van Alstyne of Kinderhook 
told the farmers how to get 6000 lbs of milk 
froma cow. Mr Van Wagoner of Cobleskill 
spoke on butter making, Prof L. Il. Bailey on 
food and drink for trees and A. R. Eastman 
of Waterville on farm economy. The proper 


thing would be to have all ofthe lectures 
which were delivered printed in pamphlet 
form for distribution among the _ farmers. 


Without exception the papers read were prac- 
tical, thorough, sound and well worthy of 
preservation. 

In the horticultural building the New York 
state experiment station at Geneva had one of 
the largest and, in view of the early season, one 
of the most beautiful exhibits of fruit and veg- 
etables ever seen on any grounds. They are 
entitled to the utmost credit, and it is safe to 
say that no five experiment stations in the U 
S could show as large or as perfect an exhibit. 
They are entered for exhibition only, as it 
would not be fair to the farmers of the state to 
expect them to compete with any show of suc- 
cess against the experiment station. The exhi- 
bit of potatoes and apples is worthy of especial 
mention. One man alone inthis division made 
a record by showing 250 different varieties of 
vegetables. Oswego county had in this build- 
ing a fine exhibit of canned fruits, pickles and 
jellies which were the center ot attraction for 
farmers’ wives who discuss different methods 
ot putting up such dainties. The show of flow- 
ers and plants surpassed all former efforts of 
the state society, and especial thanks are due 
to Smiths & Powell Co for their large and 
handsome flower exhibit. 

The side shows were very much in evidence 
and the Midway Plaisance, robbed of all 
its objectionable World’s fair features, formed 
an endless source of curiosity and pleasure to 
farmers and their friends. Some of the 


the 
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foreigners take decided pleasure in seeing 
how grotesque they can make themselves, and 
while few of them speak English, they seem to 
understand and enjoy the remarks made about 
them by visitors. This year it was demonstrat- 
ed beyond all question that in order to bea 
success, the fair must have other attractions 
than the simple exhibits of live stock, fruit 
and farming implements. To many of the 
visitors this is the one yearly holiday and 
they naturally like to see and talk about other 
things than those going to make up the daily 
routine of their lives. The most fastidious 
could not possibly object to the shows seen at 
the fair, and the plan of outside attractions 
proved a good one and is likely to be followed 
again next year. One of the crying needs of 
the fair is a better arrangement of the grounds. 
The live stock barns are well arranged and 
give entire satisfaction to exhibitors. But the 
show rings are simply inclosed grass plots 
that earlier in the year are mowed for hay, 
with no accommodation or shelter for the 
judges. The state fair should certainly have a 
large amphitheater with an outer ring for the 
horses, aninner one for the cattle, sheep and 
swine and a still smaller one with a pagoda for 
the accommodation of the judges and those in- 
terested in the exhibits. Such an arrangement 
has proved one of the best attractions at the 
western fairs. 

Many more choice and high-priced animals 
in the cattle, sheep and swine departments 
were on hand than have ever been seen at Syr- 
acuse before. The barns were so crowded 
that in many cases it was necessary to build 
stalls in the passages. The star exhibits of 
cattle were the beautiful Simmenthal and Nor- 
mandy animals shown by Theodore A. Have- 
meyer of Mountain Side farm, Mahwah, N J. 
Illustrations of both these breeds so recently 
imported have been given in AMERICAN AGRI- 
cULTURIST. The Simmenthals are big, fine 
cattle, splendidly formed, strong, with broad 


backs and flanks, clean cut as a thorough- 
bred horse and of a beautiful fawn 
color. These herds, composed of 10 
head each, attracted the greatest attention. 
The idea is to cross both these breeds on the 
Jersey, the ideal butter cow of the world, but 
sadly lacking in strength and stamina. Moun- 


tain Side farm hopes that in making this cross 
the great value of the Jersey will be fully pre- 
served. There was aclass forthe Normandys, 
three blue ribbons being awarded, but the Sim- 
enthals were for exhibition only. The di- 
rectors of the fairintend to give Mr Havemeyer 
a properly engrossed set of resolutions, thank- 
ing him for exhibiting these beautiful animals. 

The Syracuse chill plow company had their 
usual fine exhibit and at all times you might 
be certain of finding a crowd admiring tie 
beautiful work turned out by this concern. 
The Vermont farm machine company of Bel- 
lows Falls had an exceptionally fine exhibit 
of dairy implements, horse powers, etc. The 
St Albans foundry company of St Albans had 
a crowd constantly listening to the bright, 
snappy talk of Superintendent Leslie, who 
seemed to take perfect delight in exhibiting 
his wonderful shredder, as wellas the new 
principle which he has applied to horse pow- 
ers. It was a common remark among the visi- 
tors to this exhibit that the time had come 
when amore careful saving of the corn pliant 
is needed and here and there you would hear 
the remark, “I am going to get a shredder my- 
self.’’ 

In the horse department there was the great- 
est dissatisfaction with the two judges. brought 
up from New York. In violation ofall rules 
they constantly sent out entire rings without 
awarding a blue ribbon, some getting no rib- 
bon at all and others simply a second. They 
seemed to consult only their own personal 
opinion as to whether or no horses reached the 
ideal type of the breeds to which they belong- 
ed, without pausing to remember that it is the 
duty of judges to award ribbons on what is 
placed before them. If suchis allowed to go 
on there will, according to the present feeling 
of exhibitors in the horse department, be very 
few horses shown here next year. 

The animals in the cattle and other live 
stock departments were quite numerous as 
shown by the list of breeders who had made 
entries, published in these columns last week. 
In many of the classes the competition was 
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the Devon classes all 
the exhibitors won prizes, J. Hilton & Sons of 


exceedingly close. In 


eight firsts, 
The same 


Scotland leading with 
and two thirds. 
owners also captured the sweepstakes 
ribbons for Devon bulls and Devon 
cow, while 8S. F. Weller & Sons of Reho- 
both, O, showed the sweepstakes heifer. 
Among the Herefords George O. Holcomb of 
Troy, Pa, led with six firsts, two seconds and a 
third, besides winning the sweepstakes for 
Hereford bulls and cow, while G. W. Millikin 
of Youngstown, Q, possessed the sweepstakes 
heifer. G. P. Squires & Son of Marathon were 
very muchin evidence with their Red Polls, 
capturing 14 firsts and two seconds which in- 
cludes all the sweepstakes. E. M. Barton of 
Hinsdale, Iil, carried off 14 Brown Swiss rib- 
bons besides winning the sweepstakes for bulls. 
Lb. F. Nutting of Woodville had the sweep- 
stakes cow and McLaury! Bros of Portland- 
ville the heifer. Holstein honors were pretty 
evenly divided among W. M. Benninger, 
Henry Stevens & Co and Smiths & Powell Co, 
while the principal Ayrshire winners were E.H. 
& C.S. Barney of Milford, J. O. Magie & Sons 
of Elizabeth, N J, G. H. Bell of Rome, and J. 
F. Converse of Woodville. Miller & Sibley of 
Franklin, Pa, were quite successful among the 
Jerseys, while a number of other breeders also 
took away blue ribbons. H. McK. Twombly 
of Madison, N J, was the biggest prizewinner 
among the Guernsey exhibitors. 

The sweepstakes winners in the sheep de- 
partment were as follows: Cotswold ram, F. 
W. Barrett of Wadsworth; ewe, George Mc- 
Kerrow of Sussex, Wis; Shropshire ram and 
ewe, G. H. Davison of Millbrook; Hampshire 
ram and ewe, Ira J. Hiller of Four Towns, 
Mich; Oxforddown ram, Aaron Bordwell of 
Fargo; ewe, George McKerrow; Cheviot ram, 
William Curry of Hartwick; ewe, I. J. Hiller; 
Dorset Horn ram, E. Campbell & Son of Pitts- 
field, O; ewe, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N J; 
American Merino ram and ewe, J. P. Kay of 
Hemlock Lake. Sweepstakes hog exhibitors 
were as follows: Chester White boar and sow, 
F. O. Branch of Medina, O; Cheshire boar, L. 
F. Doolittle of Ouaquaga; sow, B. J. Hurlbut 
of Clymer; Poland China boar, H. Bradford of 
Rochester, O; sow, A. L. Hutchings of North 
Chili; Duroc-Jersey boar, W. A. Alexander of 
Scipioville;sow, E. Campbell & Son; York- 
shire boar, Bascom & Murray of California, 
Mich; sow, C. P. Dickerman of Mallett Creek, 
©; Berkshire boar and Metcalf Bros” of 
East Elma; Essex boar and sow, W. Lindsay 
& Son of Elizabeth, N J 


New 
five seconds 


sow, 





Sphinx Moths.—Miss M. M., Lake Elmo: 
The specimen forwarded is the larva of one of 
the sphinx moths (Thyreus abbotii). It is a 
voracious feeder, but not often numerous 
enough to do much harm. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances they can be easily controlled by 
hand picking; if a remedy is needed for use on 
a larger scale, spray with paris green in water, 
} 1b of green to each 40 gallons. 

Agriculturist Strawberry.—This berry was 
introduced by the proprietors of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST 30 years ago. Its intro- 
duction marked an important era in straw- 
berry ecalture, as it was the largest American 
strawberry introduced up to that time. It 
originated with Seth Boyden, Newark, N J. It 
may still be found in some gardens and nurser- 
ies but for general culture it has been super- 
seded by better tlavored and firmer varieties. 


Tiresome Churning.—Mrs Boyd writes us that 
she sets the milk of her Jersey cow in 
lar on a hanging shelf, and churns twice a 
week. She has always to work the crank of 
her cylinder churn from one to one and a half 
hours before the butter ‘‘comes.”’ The contents 
of the cream jar should be well stirred when- 
everthe cream from the daily skimming is 
added, and the whole should be kept at a tem- 
perature of not than 50 degrees 
to “ripen” when the churning is 
done twice a week. ‘After the churn 
is scalded, it should be well rinsed with pure 
cold water before the cream is put in. Then 
the cream should be brought to a temperature 
of not less than 60° nor more than 64°, which 
is to be maintained during the process of 
churning. This may be done by the addition 
of hot or cold water as may be required. The 
employment of a reliable themometer, and 
careful attention to details, will probably save 
excessive labor in churning. 
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less 








THE HARVEST FESTIVALS. 


State and Provincial Fairs. 





Canada, Toronto, 
Connecticut, Danbury, 
Delaware, Dover, 
Illinois, Springfield, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
lowa, Des Moines, 
Kansas, Wichita, 
Michigan, 
Minuesota, Hamline, 
Missouri, St Louis, 
Nebraska, Omaha, 


New Brunswick, St John, 


New Hampshire, Tilton, 


New Jersey, “Interstate,” 
North Carolina, Salisbury, 


Oregon, Salem, 


Pennsylvania, Uniontown, 


Quebec, Montreal, 
Rhode island, Cranston, 


South Carolina, Columbia, 
Sioux Falls, 


South Dakota, 
Texas, Dallas, 
Virginia, Richmond, 


Washington, New Whatcom, 


Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 


Grand Rapids, 


Sept 2-14 

Oct 7-12 
Sept 30-Oct 5 
Sept 23-28 
Sept 16-21 
Sept 9-14 

Oct 1-6 

Sept 9-14 
Sept 9-14 
Oct 7-12 

Sept 13-21 
Sept 24-Oct 4 
Sept 10-12 
Sept 30-Oct 4 
Oct 2-4 

Sept 25-Oct 4 
Sept 9-14 
Sept 12-21 
Sept 16-21 
Nov 11-15 
Sept 30-Oct 4 
Oct 19-Nov 3 
Oct 8-12 

Sept 23-27 
Sept 10-21 
Sept 16-21 


Trenton, 


me 


County, District and Local Fairs. 


DELAWARE. 
STATE, Dover, Sept 30-Oct 5 
MARYLAND. 
Allegany, Cumberland, O 14 
Cecil, Elkton, Sept 10-13 
Frederick, Frederick, O 8-11 
NEW’ JE RSEY. 
Interstate, Trenton, 830-04 
Atlantic, kgg Harbor City, 

Sept 21-23 
Burlington, Mt Holly, 07-11 

NEW YORK. 
Albany, Altamont, Sept 16-19 
Aliegauy, Angelic a S 10-12 
Cayuga, Auburn, Sept 10-13 
Chenango,Greene, Sept 10-13 
Chenango, Norwich, 5 17-20 
Clinton, Plattsburg, S 10-13 
Columbia, Chatham, § 10-13 
Cortland, Cortland, § 10-13 
Delaware, Delhi, Sept 24-26 

— hess, Poughkee}- 
Sept 24-27 
E rie, *Hamburg, Se pt 24-27 
Franklin, Malone, S¢ pt 24-27 
Genesee, Batavia, Se})t 16-19 

Herkimer, Herkimet 
Sept 17-19 

Jefferson, Watertow: 
Se pt 10- 13 

Forest Park,’ 
Lowville, Sept 17-20 
Livingston, Geneseo, § | 
Monroe, Brockport, 5 2 
Monroe, Rochester, S 23-27 
Montgomery, Fonda, S 





Lewis, * 





Niagara, Loc ‘j sport, 8S 19-21 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 22-27 
Ontario, © anandaigua, 

Sept 24-26 
Orange, Newburg, S 17-20 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 19-21 
Oswexo, Oswego, Sept 2-7 


Oswego, Oswego Falls, 
Sept 17-19 
Otsego, Cooperstown, 
Sept 23-25 
Queens, Mineola, Sept 24-28 
Rensselaer, Nassua, 8S 24-27 
Rockland, Spring Valley, 
Sept 10-18 
Canton, 
Sept 17-20 
Schoharie, 
Sept 30- Oct 3 
Schoharie, Coble —, 
Sept 23-26 
Schuyler, Watkins, Oct 1-4 
Seneca, Waterloo, Se} t 24-26 
Ste uben, Bath, Se pt 24-27 
Suffolk, Riverhead, Oct 1-3 
Tioga, Owego, Sept 10-12 
Tompkins, Ithaca, 8 10-13 
Tompkins, Dryden, S 24-26 
Ulster, Ellenville, Bent 10-13 
Washington, Fort Ed- 
ward, Sept 9-13 
We stchester, ite 
Plains, Sept 30-Oc ° 
Wyowing, Warsaw, S 24-25 
Yates, Penn Yan, S 16-20 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
STATE, Uniontown,Sept 9-14 
Armstrong, Dayton, 5 25-28 
Armstrong, Parker, § 10-13 
Beaver, Beaver, Sept 24-27 
Bedford, Bedford, S 24-26 
Berks, Reading, Sept 10-13 
Berks, Kutztown, Sept 17-20 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, 8 10-13 
Bradford, Towanda, 8 24-27 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 17-20 
Bradford, Troy, Sept 10-13 
Cambria, € Carveritems. 
t 24-27 
Carbon, Eehtahten, s 10-13 
Chester, Oxford, Sept 24-27 
Clarion, C larion, Sept 17-20 
Clearfield, Grampian, S 24-27 
Columbia, Blooms- 
Oct 8-12 


burg, 
Columbia, Berwick, Oct 2-5 
ville Sept 10-13 


Craw ford, Conneaut- 
Craw ford, Cochran- 

ton, ept 18-20 
Crawford, Titusville, S 10-13 
Crawford, Cambridge- 


boro, Sept 24-28 
Cumberland, Carlisie, 


St Lawrence, 


Schoharie, 


Dauphin, Geatz, 
trie, Corry, pt 


Fayette, Uniontown, 
Greene, Carmichaels, O 
Greene, Waynesburg, 8 10-12 
Indiana, Indiana, Sept 10-13 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Jefferson, Brookville, 
Sept 24-27 
Juniata, Port Royal, 8 10-13 
Lehigh, Allentown, S 24-27 
Luzerne, Dallas, Oct 14 
Lycoming, a; 


ept 25-28 
Mercer, Stoneboro, S 24-26 
Mercer. Mercer, Sept 10-12 
Mifflin, ‘Lewistown, 8 10-13 


Northampton, emer +. 
5 
Northampton, Bethlehe “4, 
Sept 17-20 
Perry, Newport, Sept 17-20 
Schuylkill, Pavelle, S 10-13 
Sullivan, Forksville, Oct 2-4 
Susquehanna, Mont- 
rose, Oct 1-2 
Susquehanna, 
Hartford, 
Tioga, Westfield, 
Tioga, Mansfield, 
Union, Lewisburg, 
Warren, Warren, 
Washington, Bur- 
gettstown, 
Wayne, Honesdale, 


Sept 25-26 
Sept 16-20 
Sept 24-27 
Sept 23-27 
Sept 10-13 


Oct 1-3 
S 24-26 


Wyoming, Tunk- 
hannock, Sept 18-20 
York, York, Oct 7-11 
York, Hanover, Sept 10-13 
ONTARIO. 
STATE, Toronto, Sept -2-14 
~~ utral Canada, Otta- 
Sent 20-28 
Brant, Burford, Oct 10-11 
Brant, Paris, Oct 1-? 
Bruce, Paisley, Sept 24-25 
Bruce, Walkerton, Oct 1-3 


Durham, Bowman- 
ville, Se 

Elgin, Ridgetown, 
Grey, Owen Sound, 
Haldimand, Cayuga. 
Hastings, Belleville, 
Huron, Goderich, t | 
Kent, Chatham, Sept 24- 26 
Lanark, Almonte, Oct 2-4 
Lincoln, St Catharines, 

Sept 23-25 
London, London, Sept 12-21 
Norfolk, Simcoe, Oct 15-17 
Norfolk, Tilsonburg, Oct 8-9 
Ontario, Cannington, § 27-28 
Ontario, Whitby, Sept 17-19 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Sept 20-28 
Oxford, Otterville, Oct 4-5 
Oxford,Tavistock, "Sept 23-24 
Oxford, Woodstock, S 5 
Peel, Brampton, Sept 26-27 
Perth, Stratford, Sept 26-27 
Perth, Milverton, Sept 24-25 
Peterboro, Peterboro, 

Sept 23-25 
Renfrew, Renfrew, 
Renfrew, Beachburg, 
Simcoe,Collingwood, S 24-27 
Simcoe, Orillia, Sept 24-26 
Simcoe, Cookstown, Oct 1-2 
Simcoe, Stayner, Oct 2-4 
Victoria, Lindsay,Sept 25-27 
Waterloo, Wellesley, S 17-18 
Waterloo, New Hambure, 

Sept 19-20 








Wellington, Guelph, § 17-19 
Wellington, Elora, Oct 3-4 
Seek. Markham Vil- 

Yet 2-4 


Yor : ‘Woodbridge, oct 15-16 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Ritchie, Pennsboro, § 10-12 
OHIO. 
Adams, West U nion, § 10-13 


ster, 
Sept 17-20 
Ashland, Loudonville, 
Oct 23 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, S 24-.. 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 
Oct $11 
Belmont, St Clairsville, 
Sept 54-98 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 1-4 
Butler, Hamilton, Oct 1-4 
Carroll, Carrollton, £& 24-27 
Coshocton, Coshocton, O 8-11 
Columbiana, Lisbon, 8 17-19 
Crawford, Bucyrus, S 24-27 
Cuyahoga, Chagrjn, Falls, 
Sept 10-13 
Defiance, Hicksville, S 10-13 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 17-20 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 8-12 
Fulton, Wauseon, Sept 17-20 
Guernsey, L ee y 
ept 24-27 


Adams, Winche 








OHIO. 
Hancock, Findlay, 8S 17-20 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 17-20 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 2-4 


Holmes, Millersburg, Ss ew | 
Huron, Bellevue, Oct 1-4 
Jefferson, Smithfield, S 24- Wt 
Lawrence, Proctor- 

ville, Sept 12-14 
Licking, Newark, Oct 14 
Licking, Croton, Sept 10-13 
Logan, Bellefontaine, 02-5 
Lorain, Elyria, Sept 24-27 
Madison, L ondon, Sept 10-13 
a | Canfield, § 24-26 
Marion, Marion, Oct 14 
Miami, Troy, Sept 23-27 
Monroe, Woodsville, S 10-12 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 14 
Muskingum, 


Zanesville, Sept 10-13 


Noble, Sarahsviile, S 18-20 
Paulding, Paulding, S$ 24-27 
Perry, Somerset, Oct 16-18 
Portage, Ravenna, S 17-19 
Preble, E: aton, Sept 23-27 
P utnain, Ottawa, ig 14 
Richland, Mansfield, S 10-13 


Sandusky, Fremont, s 24-27 
Seneca, pisien, Oct 8-11 
Shelby, Sidney, Sept 17-20 


THE COMING 
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paraye OHIO. iieieiia Insects Identified —W. B. C.: The insects 
tar anton Sept 23- , : : : ry ‘“ ’ 
pment Ps agg oe Dctia Working in the flooring making “powder post’ 
Frumbull, Hartford, § 1013 are probably the well-known powder-post 
Sassarantas, Canal ' beetles and belong to the genus Lyctus. There 

Dover, Oct 14 are several species of this genus, and the spe- 


Tuscarawas, New me 


cies concerned in the work cannot be identified 


ron Urichsviie* im the absence of specimens. There is no par- 
Sept 24-2 ticular difference in their liability to work in 

Union, Marysville S 24-27 l w houses. They 

Union, Maryevill osei ° d or ne ouse ley are perhaps more 


Van W ert, Van Wert. 8 10-13 


often found in new houses, but they live for 


wane. Orrville, aot th many years in the same wood. They may be 
ayne, Wooster, Sept 17-2 y i : “ 
Wiliams, Montgelie, got rid of by pouring afew drops of kero- 


Wood, Bowling Green, 


STATE, Montreal, 
Ar: gentine, Lachute, 
Brome, Brome, 


Con 


Huntingdon, wm 
don, t 12- 

Missisquoi, Be dtord. FS 1. 

Richmoud, Richmond, 


sene into the places where they are most nu- 
merous. Benzine or naphtha would serve the 
same purpose, but it would be necessary to re- 
new the application The insect you inclose 
is the common so-called ‘‘eyed alaus’’ (Alaus 
oculatus). It is a true snapping beetle or 
snap bug.—[L. O. Howard, U 8 entomologist. 
. It is = to prescribe a remedy for the 
3 aphis which is eating away the underside of 
30 


Sept 24-27 


Sept 24-28 
QUEBEC. 
8 12-21 
S 25-26 
Sept 10-11 
ipton, C ookshire, S iv-12 


nasturtium leaves unless S. N. sends a sample 


Sept 29-3 spray in a tin box. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 


ATLANTIC, 

New York. 
SEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 
COLLIER, 

St. Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 

New York. 
KENTUCKY, 


Louisville. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 


Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 


St. Louis. 
SALEM, 

Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 


SOUTHERN 


St. Louis and Chicago, 


ULSTER, 
New York, 
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is shown in buying genuine brands of Pure 





| White Lead (see list) from responsible deal- 


‘ers, and in having your painting done by 


| practical painters. Labor is three-fourths of 
| of p 

can only be secured by properly applying 
materials — Pure White Lead and 


ainting 


g, and satisfactory results 


the best 


|'Pure Linseed Oil. 


Any shade 
White I 


’ P 
For color-card a: 


or co “ational Lead Co.’s 
lors, especially prepared for this purpos: 


ent free —address 


NATIONAL LEAD CO,, 
1 Broadway, New York. 


lor is easily made by using 
ad tinting c 
1 pamphlet 


Pure 























The New | 


now until after election, 


#1. 


York Weekly 
largest and best family newspaper, will be 
November, 
Keep posted from start to finish. 


Recorder, 

~ from 
1896, for only 
THE w EEKLY 


FROM NOW UNTIL AFTER 
ELECTION, November, 1896 


ONLY Si 


RECORDER has aii the news and espouses every deserving cause, whether Republicans or Democrats be the gainers. Spe- 


cial Department 4 women,edited and illustrated by women,containing latest New York and Paris fashions, 
perfect copies of famous oil paintings, size 1634 
bali 30 ore ic ures by 8% inches, will be presented free to all who ac- 


ept this offer. 














A Good Stem-winding Watch, 


INCLUDING CHAIN AND CHARM. 





Given for Only Three New Subscribers to This Journal. 


This is the best moderate-priced STEM-WINDING and the only moder 
ate-priced STEM-SETTING WATCH ever made in America. The movement is 
of fine American make; nickel case ; regular Waltham standard pocket size 
It has heavy beveled glass crystal, and the watch complete is only five-eighths of 
an inch thick, is light and strong and convenient to carry, and is the best watch 
ever produced and sold at a low price. We guarantee each and every 
watch, and will either repair or repiace any watch which fails to run satisfac- 
torily. 

**Keeps right up on time with the regulator and has not varied a min- 
utein two weeks,” says Dr. Anderson,Webb City, Jasper Co.,Mo. “ Have hada 
$25.00 watch beside it and it keeps perfect time,” says H. Woollard, Wellsburgh, 
Ia. Hundreds of others write us in like manner. 

OUR OFFER We will send this Watch, which we fully 

® ouarantee, including chain and charm, anda 
year’s subscription to this journal, for only $2.25, or we will send it 
free to any one wh» willsenc us a club of only three new subscribers at #1. 
per year. Postage paid by usineach case. Show this journal to your friends 
and neighbors, get them to subscribe, and thus secure the Watch free of charge. 

Remit by money order, check, draft or registered letter. A postoffice 
money order costs but three cents for any amount under $2.50, and may be 
sent at our risk. 

Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ; 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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An All-Around Shortage in Hops. 


NEW YORK ACREAGE SMALLER BUT QUALITY 
EXCELLENT—PACIFIC COAST YIELD UNEVEN— 
UNFAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS ABROAD 
—ARE PRICES DRAGGING ON THE BOTTOM? 


The beginning of another crop year in hops 
brings with it little animagon and unprecedent- 
edly low prices, yet there are important features 
which later may do much to improve the situa- 
tion. The '9 yield, both in the United States and 
Europe, points to a positive shortage compared 
with last year. Should consumption keep 
up to its normal or improve, this will do 
much to reduce the surplus and place the 
market on a higher level. County and 
township returns to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
from every hop growing section of the U §, and 
reports from our foreign correspondents all 
point to reduced yield. In York state the acre- 
age is smaller and while the quality is excellent 
the tonnage shows a decided falling off. On the 
Pacific coast there is talk that many hop fields 
will be abandoned, but it remains to be seen how 
this will come out. 

THE CONDITION OF THE MARKET 
certainly has not warranted further extension 
of acreage either east or west. The Pacific coast 
is in some ways especially unfortunate, as pro- 
ducers are so far removed from hop consuming 
centers, vet this is offset in a measure by smaller 
cost of growing. The very fact of distressingly 
low prices may serve to work outa better condi- 
tion of things to those who can stand the strain a 
little longer. With a considerable area plowed 
up and put into other crops, with the gradual re- 
turn of normal trade and industrial conditions, 
and with relatively increased consumption of 
hops the future has in it much of promise. 
DEPENDING LARGELY ON THE EXPORT TRADE 


to consume our surplus, most sales of this char- 
acter being to England, figures covering the for- 
eign movement are encouraging. In spite of last 
year’s enormous crop abroad, Europe has taken 
as many hops as in’, our export trade more than 
holding its own. England imports annually an 
average of 190,000 to 200,000 cwts, and is keeping u 
the record. Iy fact, during the seven months end- 
ing Aug 1 of this year, her net imports were more 
than 40 per cent greater than during the same pe- 
riod in either ’$4or °93, although of course owing to 
the sharp decline in prices the total value made no 
such good showing. This continuously good buying 
hints at a realization on the part of the trade 
there, that in view of a probable shortage in 
the coming world’s crop, it will not be amiss to 
lay ina stock at existing low prices. In the 
light of ashortage in the world’s crop of '95, it 
remains to be seen whether there will be suffi- 
cient demand to absorb the surplus carried over. 
If so, then the price ought to rise to a normal 
level. The situation cannot be fully known until 
the harvest is completed and the record made of 
rate of yield and amount left on the vines un- 
picked. 
OFFICIAL FIGURES 

covering the government year ending June 30 
show less ‘foreign hops 1n bond than at any time 
in five years, with one exception, but a consump- 
tion of foreign during the 12 months, 3,023,000 Ibs, 
greatest since °91, when 3,780,000 ibs were used. 
The exports of domestic slightly exceeded the 
large amount marketed abroad in ’94 and were de- 
cidedly greater than those of the three preceding 
years. The following represents the annual con- 
sumption of foreign hops in U S and exports of 
American grown: 

OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN HOPS IN POUNDS. 
Fiscal year 


end’g June 30, 1895 1894 1893 1892 1891 
In bond at 

beaqinning of 

year, lbs, 139,079 168,36 222,296 279,733 263.673 
Iinp’t’d dur- 
ing year, lbs, 3,133,664 828,022 2,691,234 2,506,224 4,019,603 
Total supply, 3,272,743 996,386 2,913,540 2,785,957 4,283,276 
Re-ex ported, 95,614 31,120 85,304 176,417 = 222,938 
Net supply, 3,177,129 965,266 2,827,736 2,609,540 4,060,338 
In bond at 
close of year, 154,336 139,079 168,364 222,296 279,733 
Actual con- 
sumption, Ibs, 3,022,793 826,187 2,659,372 2,487,244 3,780,605 


Exports of 

domestic, 17,523,388 17,472,975 11,367,030 12,604,686 8,736,080 

Taking the 12 months ending June 30, which 
closely represents the hop year just closed, there 
being relatively little movement during July and 
August, a small net gain over ’9 is noted in spite 
of a decrease in the shipments to the continent of 
Europe. Following are the exports, classified ac- 
cording to destination: 

WHERE OUR HOPS WENT TO. 


1895 1894 1895 1894 
U K, 16,691,742 16,602,918 Other WI, 10,579 10,790 
Gerni’y, 115 67,98 8S Am, 14,704 14,119 
Other Eu, 26,895 158.093 Br Austral, 274,663 158,796 
Brit N Am, 324,689 331,500 BriIndia, 72,200 69,537 
Mexico, 21,759 14,942 Other, 23,463 18,467 
Cent Ain, 50,819 18,513 ee ae cami 
Cuba, 6,219 3,927 Total, 17,523,388 17,472,975 
Puerto Rico, 2,488 2,167 Bales, 97,385 97.072 
S Dom, 53 1,298 AV price, 10.68¢ 22¢ 


The New Crop in Detail. 
THE NEW YORK STATE HOP DISTRICT. 

It has been another disappointing year to N Y 
hop growers. Following the low price of a year 
ago there has been a considerable decrease in 
acreage. This partly from the start, and in addi- 
tion a good many fields have been plowed up. 
The average yield is only fair, but the condition 
of the hops now being harvested is generally ex- 
cellent and in many cases never better. Vermin 
has done little damage, and this week finds pick- 
ing generally under way. The yield is 2 to 3 bales 








SPECIAL HOP 


per acre and with prices as lowas at present 
many are inclined to hold for a better turn. Deal- 
ers show a willingness to make contracts at 9@10c 
which is la2e below the general bid price of a 
year ago. One favorable feature is the general 
decrease in the amount of old hops on hand com- 
pared with the opening of the latest crop year, 
yet a good many are still available for which 
prices no better than 4a@6c are bid. 
NEW YORK REPORTS BY COUNTIES. 

OTSEGO—The acreage is only 90 per cent that 
harvested in ’9, but the condition is almost per- 
fect and this should go far toward making up the 
loss of tonnage. The yield is generally 2 to 3 bales 

»a, though oceasional yards will run_ better. 
-resent prices offered 8@10c, generally the latter, 
show little profit to growers, and as arule these 
are inclined to refuse all such bids. A Milford 
correspondent who traveled over several towns, 
estimates the crop of county only two-thirds of last 
year, While that in Richfield will fall even shorter. 
Some Pittsfield yards show rust, and the harvest 
will be cut down, Cherry Valley indicating a lit- 
tle more than half an average crop. The county 
sarries about 2500 balesinto the new crop year, 
against fully double that a year ago but is grad- 
ually closing them out at 5a7e. 

ONEIDA—ADout 70 % of last year’s crop is being 
harvested, with the quality exceptionally good. 
The acreage is 10 % short, and there has been lit- 
tle trouble with lice at any time, the crop matur- 
ing in excellent shape. Dealers wish to see their 
hops before making contracts. Some of these 
w re entered at 9@10e early, but it is doubtful if 
the outside could be generally secured now. 

SCHOHARIE—Around Cobleskill there is a full 
acreage, approximating 500, but elsewhere in the 
county itis cut down 1010 25%. Added to the de- 
crensed area came tie drouth of midsummer, 
which was most severe, reducing the yield, while 
the quality isexcellent. Some yards are nearly 
destroyed by worms. Sharon has about 1100 acres, 
against 1200 in ’S, and will turn off three bales 

era. There is little orno vermin. Old hops on 
food 300 bales, against 500 carried over a year ago. 
Growers are bid 8@10c, and while some hesitation 
about accepting, there is a general decision to 
consign few or no hops. 

CHENANGO—The quality is fine and the yield per 
a fairly good, but the area is only 75 % that of last 
vear, pointing to a shortage in harvest returns. 
Old hops are exhausted and growers are offered 
10c for new, but refuse to either sell or consign. 

MADISON—The acreage is atenth under ’94. The 
crop has come through in good shape, as well as 
across the line.in Cortland, where grown sparing- 
ly, recent rains making up for impoverished ear- 
lier conditions. At time of harvest hops are well 
filled with lupulin and the quality is good to ex- 
tra. Madison township has only 2700 a against 
3000 last year, and carries over 500 bales of old hops 
against 1000. Prices offered Tc, and some growers 
inclined to allow hops to remain unpicked. Un- 
less the coming crop averages better in price, 
there are indications of a further large decrease 
in nereage another year. This, in spite of a crop 
only two-thirds of a full one. 

ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

CALIFORNIA—TtThis state has been free from seri- 
ous hop pests and the output will be 68,000 to 70,- 
000 bales if all are picked against 67,500 last year 
and 55,000 in 1893. Many farmers who are renters 
are financially so distressed they hesitate to em- 
ploy pickers, and this may result in a consider- 
able decrease in this estimated yield. In Sutter 
county, the crop is excellent iv quality, but offers 
are as low asic P tbh. There is no particular pres- 
sure to sell, and no ’94 hops carried over. In the 
Bear River valley (Yuba Co) 700 a are in hops, 
about the same as lust year, quality good and 
yield excellent. There is no speculative interest 
and brewers are well supplied with °94’s. 

ORrREGON—Yards set out in’93 and’ coming into 
fuil Dearing for the first time this season about 
offset any decrease through poor cultivation or un- 
satisfactory weather. The quantity equals that 
of *94. but the quality will fall below, due to in- 
sect damage. The pick is placed at 60,000 to 62,000 
bales. In Clackamas poor weather and poor cul- 
tivation have cut the crop, buyers are making a 
few contracts at Ta8e and growers are slow to sell. 
In Polk, hops are in good condition, yielding 
well in both quantity and quality. Some 
yards have been abandoned, while new ones 
have taken their place. In the town of Buena 
Visita about 400 acres were grown. a slight in- 
crease, quality excellent. Vermin on all yards 
not sprayed, and this should be much more gen- 
erally followed. Old hops are exhausted and 
some contracts have been made for new at 8@10c, 
Hops will not be consigned to as great an extent 
as last year. Eola growers are not discouraged 
and are securing 6a8 bales p a, for which 8c is 
offered. The district tributary to Independ- 
ence shows a big increase in acreage, from 
700 to 1200. Quality excellent, and harvest is run- 
ning 8to9 balespa. Old crop exhausted, grow- 
ers bid 9c, and not generally disposed to sell or 
consign. Washington county hops have turned 
out fairly well and a little further south in Doug- 
las and Linn a full crop is indicated. Lice are 
bad in some yards, but where sprayed little 
trouble has been experienced. 

WASHINGTON—Acreage is abont 90 per cent that 
of last year,the crop uneven, and the situation 
not satisfactory. In many parts of the state aphis 
has multiplied rapidly, especially during August, 
exerting great damage. This has been intensified 
through negleet of growers who have found little 
encouragement in prices offered. This is especial- 
ly true in King Co, where farmers are 
poorly supplied with funds to pay for pick- 
ing, and bid prices on the new crop unsatisfac- 
tory, last year’s closing out at 24%,@3c. The yield 
will approximate 75 % that of °94, fields which 
have been thoroughly cultivated and sprayed 
turning out much better than others. In the Ya- 














CROP REPORT 


kima district there has been little damage by in- 
sects, but the 10 % indicated shortage is due 
largely to imperfect cultivation. Growers are 
willing to sell at 8c, which bid is for choice. 

WiIscoNstInN—Drouth has again affected the 
meager crop in this state, although a few counties 
in the central portion are yielding fairly, 500 to 
600 lbs per a. Growers are offered 9@10c, but are 
rather anticipating better prices. In the south- 
ern counties hop growing has been practically 
abandoned. 

THE CROP ABROAD. 

In England and on the continent of Europe 
the season has not been propitious for a big crop. 
Yield is uneven, and while too early to fully 
measure it, everything points to unsatisfactory 
yields... In England vermin caused some annoy- 
ance early and this was followed by a period of 
dry weather, which in turn’ was succeeded 
by altogether too much moisture, resulting 
in the spread of mold. The dull show- 
ery weather, tending to increase this diffi- 
culty continued until late in August. German 
hop vines came through the winter in good shape, 
and while the acreage was smaller than in ’94 
there was fair growth in early summer and pros- 
vyects generally favorable. This applied also to 
javaria and Bohemia, while Poland complained 
of drouth. Lack of moisture, scorching heat day 
by day and unseasonably cool nights in July, 
proved bad forthe crop in southeastern Europe, 


pointing to a yield certainly much less than last 
year. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will furnish 
reliable reports of the progress of the foreign 
harvest. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Sept 3—Transactions are still made 
very cautiously, while some increase of contracts 
is reported in New York state and on the Pacific 
coast. Some of the transcontinental railroads 
have practically agreed to make special low 
rates of freight on hops in view of the ruling low 
prices, but this has had no great stimulating ef- 
fect as yet. For seedlings 8@10c is the quotation, 
but the top price is only secured for exceptional 
grades. Enough stock is kept moving, however, 
to supply immediate wants andthatis about all 
buyers think of at present. Foreign reports in- 
dicate continued dullness. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Aug 28 Aug 30 Sept2 
State N Y crop "95, seedlings, 810 8@10 8@10 
“ “994, Choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
roe * 4 * ined to prime, 5a6 5@6 5@6 
* sed * Som, 4@5 4@5 4@5 
“s “ « 3@4 3@4 3@4 
“ * old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacific crop '9 choice, 7 7 7 
™ - med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
sd see common, 4a5 4@5 4@5 
« e "93, 4@5 4@5 4@5 
The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as fol- 
lows: 
Past Cor week Since San.e time 
week Jasty’r Sept, 94 lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 387 738 169,667 140,967 
Exports to Europe, _ 15 79,764 74,552 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, — l 6.886 2,131 





Shoe- and 


harness-leather wear long, do not crack, 
with Vacuum Leather Oil. Get a can 
at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half- 
pint to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ How to 
Take Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both 
free; use enough to find out; if you 
don’t like it, take the can back and get 
the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 


The Cider=Maker’s 
Hand-=Book. 


BY J. M. TROWBRIDGE. 





The art of cider-making has advanced from the crude, 
andwnearly always unclean, practices of former genera- 
tions to a place among the skilled industries. Improved 
mechanical appliances and scientific research have 
wrought a revolution in the methods, and greatly en- 
hanced the quality of the products. The modern methods 
and the scientific facts upon which they are based have 
hitherto been the trade secrets of a select few. This 
work gives a very clear and lucid exposition of them. all. 
Everything relating to cider and wine-making is fully 
treated from the inost advanced standpoint. The author 
is an experienced cider-maker, and combines thorough 
scientific knowledge with practieal skill. The work is 
fully illustrated and substantially bound in cloth. 


12mo., Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


ADDRESS 


Orange Judd Company, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 








THE TOBACCO CROP 


The 1895 Crop in New York. 





THE SMALLEST YIELD OF TOBACCO FOR SEVERAL 
YEARS. PRICES LOOKING BETTER. 

Prices of the 1893 and 1894 crops have been so 
low and there has been so little interest among 
buyers, the majority of growers early in the sea- 
son decided to set a much smaller acreage or gave 
up their tobacco raising entirely. During the past 
two weeks, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has made 
a searching investigation as to the acreage, yield 
per acre in pounds of cured leaf, per cent of wrap- 
pers in the crop, quality of the crop, prices offered 
for new and old leaf and the per cent of old crops 
held by growers. Our preliminary report follows, 
and as soon as harvest is completed we shall print 
an elaborate table giving all the facts. 

The great tobacco growing sections of New York 

state center in Onondaga county in central New 
York and in the Chemung valley. Other coun- 
ties have towns with a larger or smaller acreage. 
From Onondaga county, correspondents write as 
follows: At Baldwinsville, a greatly reduced 
acreage. No*‘injurious storms to Aug 28. The crop 
was partially harvested. A portion of what was 
left hail struck and washed by rains. Many 
wrappers were destroyed and a —- grower 
estimates that from 44 to % of the crop not har- 
vested will have to be plowed under. Yield per 
acre Will be an average of about 1100 lbs. No offers 
for new, 94 sells at about 7c and half the crop is 
estimated to be held by growers as well as a quar- 
ter of the ’93, 92 being scarce. At Little Utica, a 
hailstorm ruined nearly all of the wrappers.—At 
Marcellus, the ’92 crop is all suld and the ’93 and 
94 are in fine condition for the inspection 
of buyers. Dealers offer just about the cost of as- 
sorting and packing.—In Cicero township where 
250 acres were raised three years ago, 50 are re- 
ported raised this year of which 50 per cent will 
be wrappers and the yield 1000]lbs cured leaf pa. 
Last year 1200 lbs leaf were cured paof which 65 
per cent was wrappers. About %4 of the ’94, % of 
the ’93 and 1-5 of the ’92 crops are held by growers 
at from 2 to 12c.—In Clay township, the hailstorm 
of Aug 27 did much damage. ne the crop 
would have run 60 per cent wrappers, but cannot 
now be so counted because of the storm. But lit- 
tle old leaf remains unsold. The ’94 crop is being 
sold in moderate quantities at 9¢c.—At Euclid, the 
crop will average one-half wrappers, but only 
half of the ’93 and ’94 acreage was poe Fully 
half of the ’93 and ’94 crops are held by growers.— 
At Elbridge, the crop is reduced two-thirds 
in size and growers are pretty generally 
discouraged. Prices offered will not be accepted 
and growers are holding from 8 to 15e. A consid- 
erable quantity is unsold. The yield varies from 
1000 to 1500 lbs of which 50 to 65 per cent is wrap- 
pers.—At Navarino, the 95 cropis an unusually 
fine one, running 75 oe cent wrappers and gener- 
al condition of crop being placed at 95 per cent. A 
large proportion of ’93 and ’94 is unsold._At Mem- 
yhis in Van Buren township, the acreage is one- 
1alf of the ’92 crop, probably about 425 acres and 
the ’95 crop is short on account of — weather. 
Harvesting not more than one-fourth done. A 
light hailstorm passed over the town Aug 31, fol- 
lowed by the heaviest rain of the summer. Wind 
has injured a few exposed crops during the sum- 
mer; the crop is hardly up to an average in quali- 
ty. Rain will help late tobacco. Old tobacco is 
well cleaned up to the ’9 and of that not over one- 
half is in dealers’ hands; prices offered are below 
10¢. 

OSWEGO Co—At Granby, a big cut-in acreages, 
prices low, growers disposed to hold at present. 
Old leaf is offered 7 to 9c and from 25 to 40 per 
cent is unsold. Fully 50 per cent of the ’95 crop will 
be good bindersand wrappers. For ’94,10e is of- 
fered, for ’93 34,.c and fully half of each crop is 
unsold. The ’9 crop is wholly Havana seed and 
will yield 950 lbs pa.—In West Mouroe, about 10 
tons of 93 and ’94 leaf are unsold. But little of 
those crops have been sold as prices offered were 
below cost of production. 

WAYNE Co—But a limited area was set to tobac- 
co in Wayne Co this year.—At Huron, the acreage 
was cut one-fifth. The yield per acre in pounds of 
cured leaf is above an average, being 1200 ibs this 
year against 1000 Ibs in ’9t and ’93. In °93 only 20 
per cent of the crop was wrappers, in ’94 50, while 
this the average will be about 60. It is one of the 
best cropsraised in years. Prices offered in ’94 6 
to 8e of which 90 per cent is in growers’ hands, on 
93 1to 3c of which one-quarter is held. No offers 
have been received for °95. Harvesting began 
with .the first of the week and will continue up to 
the earliest frosts.—At Rose, acreage cut one- 
twelfth, yield exceptionally fine, being 1300 tbs P 
a. The ’94unsold is held at 10@12c. The ’9 is in- 
ferior and not much is held. Harvesting began 
Aug 28. 

TOMPKINS Cocontains a fair acrez ge of fine to- 
baceo.—At Ithaca, the county seat, the yield per 
acre will average 1500 Ibs against 1300 in °94 and 
1200 jn '93. Quality of the ’9% crop is estimated at 
110 per cent of an average, while in 94 at harvest 
it was 90 per cent and in ’93 80 per cent. Harvest- 
ing began in middle of August and nearly com- 
pleted Sept 1. 

STEUBEN Co—Big Flats is the central tobacco 
region of the Chemung valley. A cut of about 
one-fifth in acreage is reported, but the average 
yield will be 1250 lbs against 1100 the two preced- 
ing years. The quality of the crop is very high 
with a large per cent of the most desirable grades. 
Considerable old leafis held, growers wanting 5 
to lle for '94 and 3 to 4c for ’93. Dealers buy only 
when the grower is hard pressed for cash and will 
sell cheap.—At Addison, the ’95 crop is reported as 
the finest ever raised in the vailey and 
will be in the shed by Sept 10. Many 
are holding for better prices. The yields of the 
95 crop will be around 1600 Ibs p a. About one- 
third of the 93 and ’94 crops are held at 2@9¢e.— 


AND 


At Rathboneville, a big cut in acreage, estimated 
yield 1500 ibs f a, one-half will be choice leaf. 
Growers are willing to sell old leaf at 8@10c and 
of which more than half of the °9% and ’93 crops 
are held.—At Savona, acreage holds up well, one- 
half of choice leaf crop will weigh 1250 lbs p a; an 
extra fine crop, no offers. More than three-quar- 
ters of the ’94 and ’93 crops are held for which 
growers usk 9 to 12 and 2 to 5c respectively ‘Near- 
ly all of the crop is in the sheds. 

CHEMUNG Co—A big cut in acreage, yield per 
acre from 1000 tu 1500 Ibs pa,a high per cent 
binders and wrappers. A large per centof old 
tobacco is sold but it is now moving slowly.—At 
Elmira, Havana seed only is raised, quality of ’95 
high, no offers made, average yield 1400 tbs 
against 1200in ’94and 1100 in °93.—At Southport, 2 
to 10¢c is asked for what little is umsold and 2 to Te 
for the ’93.—At Ashland, ’93 all sold, 8c asked for 
94. Average yield of ’95 1400 ths; °94, 1350; 93, 
1200. The quality of ’95is very satisfactory, one- 
half being of choice quality.—At Post Creek, ’93 
and ’94 crops brought so small a price, very little 
was planted this year. This is true of several 
other towns in the county. 

At Spencer in Tioga Co, growers are disposed to 
sell and quit the business, being discouraged with 
low prices. The ’95 crop is reported much as the 
94. In Broome Co, the acreage is very small this 
year, as low prices have driven many from rais- 
ing the crop. Considerable old leaf is baled at 
about 10c. Over New York state as a whole but 
little injury has befallen the growing crop. It 
will all be hasvested by Sept 10 to 15 if early frosts 
do not cut it before. Being of more desirable 
quality than either the ’93 or 94, it should bring 
correspondingly higher prices. The market is 
heavily loaded with low-grade leaf and dealers 
are not disposed to invest in it except for export. 


I 
In the Miami Valley of Ohio 

Drouth continues and it is estimated 40 per cent 
of the crop will be lost. Late planted tobacco has 
not grown a bit, remaining almost as set. The 
very earliest crops have been cut and are now in 
the shed being sweated. The heaviest cutting of 
the year began this week and although the first 
3 or 4 leaves will have to be thrown away, the re- 
mainder promises to mature into very fine leaf, 
The Ohio cigar leaf crop is certainly very short. 

Another Auction Sale. 

An auction sale of Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land tobacco will be held by Townsend & Moutont 
of Leonard St, N Y, about Sept 10. H. T. Duffield is 
to manage the sale and all communications 


should be addressed to him at 57 Bank St, N ¥ 
city. It is expected 1000 cs will be offered. Any 
one can send samples to the manager. It is 
hoped to make the auctions a permanent thing 
and establish a regular tobacco auction house. 
Growers wishing to dispose of tobacco should 


communicate with Manager Duffield at once. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Poll Evil.—A. Bros have a horse which hasa 
lump on its poll which they think is a pall evil. 
Blister the lump every second week until it either 
breaks or disappeats; when it breaks, wash it out 
for afew days with carbolic acid 1 part and water 
25 parts, then dip a strip of soft muslin in terchlo- 
ride of antimony and press it into the bottom ot 
the opening. Do this every third day to destroy 
all the diseased parts, then inject once daily a 
tablespoonful of the following 
ride 1 dr and water 1 pt. 

Enlarged Thyroid Glands.—J. D. has a horse 
which has the glands of its neck enlarged, which 
makes it blow when driven. Treatment: Rub a 
little of the following on the lumps every second 
week: Biniodide of mercury 2 dr and lard 2 oz; 
also give 1dr of iodide of potassium night, an 
morning in bran mash for two weeks, skip a 
week and repeat if necessary. 

Stoppage of the Bowels iu Cattle.—F. E.G 
wants a remedy for stoppage of the bowels. Give 
114 lbs Epsom salts and ginger 1 0z,dissolve in 4 gal 
water, and follow this by giving % pt raw linseed 
oil and 1 dr fluid extract hux vomica every two 
hours; also give injections of alum water and 
soap, one-half apail at a time every hour. If 
there is no passage in 24 hours give 40 drops of 
eroton oil and 2 dr fiuid extract of belladonna in 
a pint of raw linseed oil. The animal should be 
encouraged to drink large quantities of water; 
also gentle kneading of the abdomen with the 
hands is useful. 





Contracted Foot.—T. G. K. has a horse which 
hasa contracted foot and the muscles of the 
shoulder have shrunken. Remove the shoe and 
poultice the foot for two weeks with warm bran 
mash put into a bag. Change it once daily and 
wet it several times during the day with warm 
water, then blister around the coronet with can- 
tharides 2 dr and lard 1 0z; let it remain on for 24 
hours, then wash off and rub on a little lard. The 
horse can then be turned out to pasture for two 
weeks, then apply another blister in the same 
way, andso on for several months. This will 
cause a new growth of hoof if the disease has not 
gone too far. The wasting of the muscles of the 
shoulder is the result of the diseased foot. Rub 
the shrunken part every second week with can- 
tharides 2 dr and lard 14%, 0z. When the horse is 
put to work, have it shod with a bar shoe so that 
the pressure will be on the frog. 





Skin Disease.—M. C. wants to know whatto do 
fora horse which has lumps on fore legs and 
breast which break and become running sores. 
Give the horse a physic of aloes 10z, ground gin- 


lotion: Zine cinlo- 
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ger 4 oz, carbonate of soda % oz; 
solve in 1% pt of hot water, add 14 
ter and give at one dose. Follow this by mixin 

sulphate of iron 4 0z, nitrate of potass 4 oz anc 
divide into 24 doses, six to be given twice a day in 
bran mash. Repeat if necessary. Dress the sores 
once with terchloride of antimony, put it on with 
afeather. In three days the diseased parts will 
slough off; then apply a little o. the a 
twice a day: Acetate of lead Y% oz, sulphate o 

zinc 1% oz, ecarbolic acid 4% oz, water 1 qt. Be 
eareful that you have no sores or cuts on your 
hands while dressing a case of this kind; if you 
have burn them wifh caustic. 





mix and dis- 
yt of cold wa- 




































































































































GIVE AWAY 


A Sample Package (4 to 7 doses) of 


Dr. Pierce’s__..j|}jx 
Pleasant Pellets 


To any one sending name and address to 
us on a postal card. 
ONCE USED THEY 

ARE ALWAYS IN FAVOR. 
Hence, our object in sending them out 
broadcast 


ON TRIAL, ——a. 
They absolutely cure Sick Headache, Bil- 





iousness, Constipation, Coated Tongue, Poor 
Appetite, Dyspepsia and kindred derange- 
ments of the Stomach, Liver and Bowels: 

Don’t accept some substitute said to be 
““ Gust as good.”’ 

The substitute costs the dealer less. 

It costs jou ABOUT the same. 

HIS profit is in the “just as good.” 

WHERE IS YOURS ? 

Address for FREE SAMPLE, 

World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 

No. 663 Main St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders positively 
cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


PRICE SOC. A BOX. 
en 


If you would have soft smooth and healthy 
skin, free from all imperfections, use constantly 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 
Sample. 








Price 25 cts. Send Stamp for Free 
omni FREE 
application s 
Foantifal Gold Paper. 5c. 
aper Hangers’ large Sample books now ready for 
Fall trade. Pri 


OHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHILA 
sent on 
u er piece up. 
ice 81.00. 
Cuas. M. N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St. Phila.,Pa. 





$100 to $125 
Salesmen Wanted month and 
penses; staple line; position permanent, pleasant 
desirable. Address with stamp, KING MFG. 
G l4, Chicago. 
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The Reply of the Railroads 


TO THE MILK SHIPPERS’.COMPLAINT OF EXCESSIVE 
FREIGHT CHARGES ON MILK AND CREAM. 

The milk producers’ protective association has 
entered its complaint before the interstate com- 
merce commission against all the railroads con- 
cerned in carrying milk to New York or vicinity. 
The burden of their complaint is that the same 
rates are maintained and charged for all dis- 
tances, however short or long, that these rates are 
a very large per cent of the entire value of the 
milk,are purely arbitrary,not based on any special 
service rendered, are much higher than on prod- 
uce of equal value such as butter and cheese or 
perishable fruits and vegetables, and are now and 
for a great many years have been unjust and un- 
reasonable both in themselves and relatively as 
compared with the rates charged on other mer- 
chandise. All thisconstitutes an unjust discrimi- 
nation contrary to law. The Lehigh  rail- 
road company is particularly complained of 
because it has made a special agreement or 
rate for furnishing special car facilities to the 
Farmers’ Dairy Despatch which controls milk 
shipments over that line. The Produce Despatch on 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western railroad 
is likewise complained of, for being given a lower 
rate than farmers can obtain. The complaint also 
says that the absence of a rate graduated on ac- 
count of distance constitutes an undue and un- 
reasonable preference and advantage extended by 
the railroads to particular persons and localities 
to the great disadvantage of producers ,searer the 
city. 

THE ANSWERS OF THE VARIOUS RAILROADS 
have mostly been filed in the office of the inter- 
state commerce commission at Washington. All 
of the answers maintain in a general way that 
they are not violating the interstate commerce 
law, and that the rate charged for milk is reason- 
able because it is transported by special train at 
extra expense for equipment, maintenance and 
carriage, while empty cans are returned free but 
require the same service and car room as the 
original shipment. This special service is 
claimed to be necessary in order to reach the city 
not later than midnight sothe milk may be dis- 
tributed to peddlers in the early morning. This 
requires more expensive cars with better equip- 
ments, while the fast speed of the train increases 
risk of accident. Larger crews are also required 
to handle the cans, bottles and boxes for conven- 
ient and quick delivery, while ice is necessary in 
summer and fuelin winter. The force employed 
to handle the milk at Weehawken is a special set 
of men that cannot be employed in other service, 
while proper sheds and grounds are 
maintained for the milk which cannot be used 
for other classes of freight. Moreover, ferries 
are rin between New York and Weehawken for 
several hours during the night to accommodate 
milk dealers or consignees. “No other kind of 
traffic can be compared with the so-called milk 
traflic which must be regulated by rules peculiar 
to itself amd the character of the transportation 
service in regard to butter, cheese, fresh fruits 
and vegetables isin no sense like that of milk.” 
It is also claimed that the producers’ petition 
ought not to be entertained because it reveals no 
evidence that the petitioners have sustained any 
loss or damage if the matters complained of are 
not corrected. 

It is pointed out that the wilk cars carry only 
from 5 to 7% tons against as high as 25 tons in or- 
dinary freight cars run at slow speed, *‘which earn 
a larger profit per car than is received from milk 
trains running at high speed.” Itis claimed that 
the proposed change in rates or method oi: doing 
the milk business would largely decrease the sup- 
ply and enhance the cost to consumers. The prin- 
cipal milk-carrying railroads also declare the peti- 
tioners are engaged in an effort to secure for pro- 
ducers within 50 or 100 miles of the metropolis a 
monopoly of the milk business, to the detriment 
of more distant localities. For these and for the 
special reasons below cited, all the railroads ask 
that the case may be dismissed. 

SPECIAL REASONS GIVEN. 

The D, L & W saysits rate from nearest points 
in New Jersey to Hoboken is 18¢ per can and from 
points beyond 32c. To encourage milk producers 
along this line, creameries have been established 
at large expense where the milk is brought by 
farmers and placed in cooling houses and trans- 
ferred to well-iced refrigerator cars for trans- 
portation to New York. Itdenies giving lower 
rates or extra facilities to the Produce Despatch. 

The Lehigh Valley road states in its answer that 
its rates from New Jersey points to Jersey City 
are lower than from shipping points in New York 
and Pennsylvania. It also admits that “group 
rates” are charged from all shipping points in 
the two latter states to Jersey City, which ship- 
ping points do not vary considerably in distance 
from that terminal, but it claims that this group- 
ing of rates when applied to milk and cream has 
been approved by the commission. It denies 
having given any special rate to the Farmers’ 


Dairy Despatch, which simply handles milk in 
addition to other produce. 


MILK 





AND CRANBERRIES 


The West Shore and New York Central railroads 
set up that the milk producers’ protective associ- 
ation has no place of business and is not compe- 
tent to enter complaint against the railroad. It 
admits that its rate is 50c per 10-gal can for cream 
and fresh condensed milk and 32c for milk and 
buttermilk from all poiuts east to Utica. A little 
milk is carried on passenger trains on the West 
Shore road to New York city, for which tickets 
are issued at 142c per gal. The rate on bottled 
milk is the same perqt as is charged for milk in 
cans. The average haul of milk over this roadds 
90 miles, varying from 232 miles Utica to Wee- 
hawken, and 88 miles via the Wallkill Valley 
road. This reply claims thatits rates are recog- 
nized as just by producers, being based to some 
extent upon the value of the product and upon cost 
of carriage and upon the special service required, 
the rates being alike toall. Itdenies that the ab- 
sence of a rate graduated according to distance 
works any injustice to shippers at varying dis- 
tances from market. It claims that the uniform 
rate irrespective of length of haul has been in 
vogue for over 40 years because the milk is sold to 
the consumers at a uniform price for like quality 
and this absence of pro rata rate is claimed to 
have given general if not entire satisfaction. 

The Deleware and Hudson canal company and 
several of the minorroads that haul milk exclu- 
sively within the limits of the state of New York 
deny that the interstate commerce commission 
has any jurisdiction in their case. 

The New York,New Haven and Hartford road sets 
up that none of the petitioners are shippers over its 
road and hence that it should be discharged from 
the case. Its rates on milk, cream and _ butter- 
milk are the same as named in tariff No 52 D, 
April 1, ’93, and No 3391, April 1, 93. These rates 
are not graduated as to distance butare fixed at 
the minimum at which the carriage service desir- 
ed can be furnished for any distance. Its special 
milk train ran 9723 miles during April, °95, and 
hauled an aggregate of 2,337,870 lbs, which paid a 
revenue of $5226. To earn this amount of money, 
the rvad was obliged to transport from 
New York the empty cans back to point of origin 
to the amount of 467,494 lbs for which it received 
no income whatever. The same tonnage from the 
same points of origin to same destination by reg- 
ular freight trains would have earned $5314 which 
leaves for the special milk train service only $88 
above its regular rates on freight. It claims that 
Aprilis an average month and that these facts 
fairly show this branch of its traffic. 

ES 


The Right Kind of Talk. 


In the grand old AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of Au 
24, you give oe an elaborate report of the robbery o 
the milk producers by the exorbitant charges of the rail- 
roads. Iam interested as a milk producer and would like 
very much to contribute my mite to have the thing ad- 
justed through the courts. Will you kindly inform me 
whom this money should be paid Ito, and if you:think it 
will be justly expended? If so I will make an effort 
among the ne See here to raise some money.—[B. C. 
Mitchell, Brandamore, Chester Co, Pa. 

That’s the way todo it. Money talks. It’sa 
costly job to fight these railroads, forthe best 
legal talent in the world has to be employed. 
That’s why the Milk Producers’ Protective asso- 
ciation has retained Evarts, Choate and Beaman, 
the celebrated attorneys. Twelve dairymen in 
Orange Co, N Y, gave $100 apiece to the associa- 
tion’s treasury when it started, others $50 and 
others lesser amounts, but no one can become a 
member for less than $3. We have full confidence 
inthis association and advise liberal contribu- 
tions, which may be sent direct to the secretary, 
George M. Roe of Goshen, N Y, who will furnish 
full particulars. 

Dealers in Watered Milk Fined and Jailed. 


Jail imprisonment for 10 days and a fine of $50 
additional is the just punishment meted out to 
two New York milk retailers last week who were 
convicted of supplying families with adulterated 
milk. This is the first time in five years that any 
offender of this character has been sent to jail, 
despite frequent arrests ard fines. The justice 
thus rendered is timely, and should prove effi- 
cient to deter other dishonest dealers from traf- 
ficking in watered or skimmed milk. About 60 
milk dealers are now under arrestin New York, 
and the announcement that they are liable to 
punishment by imprisonment is causing no end 
of panic among them. The remarkable thing 
about the whole business is that the officials of 
the health department should seek for an oppor- 
tunity to lay the blame primarily on the country 
shipper. Nosuch insinuation can be permitted. 
The skimming, watering and “doctoring’ is done 
after the milk reaches the city. 

It Was an Eye Opener. 

I wish to congratulate AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST on its article in the issue of Aug 24, entitled 
“Robbery and demoralization in the New York 
milk trade.” It is great m every sense. Indeed, 
it is simply immense, and will do much good. 
We need a large membership, for the expenses 
will be great. We do not intend to fail for want 
of funds and the farmers should stand by us lib- 
erally. We will probably have to gotothe U § 
supreme court to have the interstate commerce 











commission’s judgment enforced against the rail- 
roads.—{C. A. Burt, Goshen, Orange Co, N Y, (one 
of the trustees of the Milk Producers’ Protective 
Association). 





A Two-Thirds Cranberry Crop. 





The ’95 cranberry crop is a short one, and grow- 
ers so fortunate as to have fruit for market ought 
to receive fairly good prices. Placed at a little 
less than 650,000 bu for the entire country a two- 
thirds crop is indicated. The total production 
was thus measured at the 26th annual conven- 
tion of the American cranberry growers’ associa- 
tion, which was hejd in Philadelphia last 
week. This isa 50% increase over last year’s 
short crop, but a third less than the full yield of 
1,000,000 bu in’93. The figures presented at the 
convention fully confirm AMERICAN AGRICUTUR- 
Ist’s earlierreports of shortage, as outlined by 
our correspondents in all principal cran- 
berry sections. “The figures given,” said 
Sec A. J. Rider, “are believed to be overestimated. 
In some cases owners of marshes have unques- 
tionably overestimated. Then, too, there are 
dangers yet to pass before the crop is harvested. 
The katydid has destroyed many throughout N J, 
the fruit worm is busy at Cape Cod and the rot 
has only partly done its work. Frost may come 
in for ashare before harvesting and as a rule 
there is always a tendency to overestimate a 
short crop.” It appears, therefore, that later re- 
vision may make it necessary to further change 
these totals. 


ESTIMATED CROP IN BUSHELS WITH COMPARISONS. 


1895 1894 1893 
New England, 420,000 185,000 575,000 
New Jersey, 211,000 200,000 325,000 
Western states, 10,000 25,000 100,000 
Totals, 641,000 410,000 =: 1,000,000 


Forty-eight reports of estimated yield from N 
E growers, added together, made the crop here 
419,950 bu, an increase of 127 % over last year’s 
failure. From N J 94 growers reported 211,000 bu, 
an increase of 544 %, while the reduction in Wis 
and Mich from 25,000 to only 10,000 bu, shows a 
loss of 60%, nearly wiping out the crop of that 
section. 

Jersey growers will have more berries for the 
market than a year ago, though the crop, like that 
of Massachusetts, is short of the liberal outturn of 


93. In the central part of the state, especially the 


important cranberry counties of Burlington and 
Ocean, the yield is irregular. May frosts and 
Tavages ot insects caused considerable damage to 
the Jersey crop, yet harvest returns promise to 
make a materially better showing than °S%. 
The vines, as usual, passed the winter without 
damage, water being almost always at command. 
Around Lakewood, Ocean Co, where a fairly good 
crop was raised last year, there will be something 
of a shortage, growers fearing damage from grass- 
hoppers and scald, but up to the close of August 
this is not important taking the state at large. 

The Cape Cod crop is again a short one, making 
two in succession, and going far toward reducing 
the total ’9 yield. Three periods of unfavor- 
able weather, including acold weekin Feb, which 
winter killed most bogs that were not covered 
with water, followed in May and again in June 
by frosts, wrought great injury. Hadit not been 
for these the rest that most vines enjoyed last 
season, together with the new acreage coming 
into bearing, might have brought the largest crop 
on record. Insects did considerable damage, and 
cold nights and dull, rainy weather during the 
season when most bogs were in bloom made the 
fruitage generally below the average. 

For further comparison the following table is 
presented, showing the probable volume of the 
*95 crop, together’ with those of recent years and 
wholesale market price in bushels: 
—Market prices 















Estimated o— —, 
Year crop October January May 
1895, 641,000 -- — _ 
1894, 410,000 #2.00@3.00 $3.50@4.00 $4.00@5.00 
1893, 1,000,000 1.25@1.50 2.00@2.50 2.00@3.00 
1892, 600,000 1.25@1.50 Li 25 2.00@3.00 
1891, 760,000 1.2 é 1.25@2.00 
1890, 800,000 0 * 3.00@3.50 
1889, 620,000 ‘ 4.00@5.00 
1888, 585,000 2.25 751.00 
1887, 612,000 1.7 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.00 
1886, 540,000 1.25@1.50 2.50@2.75 3.75@4.00 
1885, 743,000 1.50@1.70 1.20@1.40 50@.75 


Good prices ought to be the rule during the com- 
ing season, with another short crop immediately 
following that of ’94. Opening last fall around $2@3 
P bu, the market had advanced to 4 in January 
and closed in the spring at 450@5 for choice fruit. 
The market is not yet open, and what will be the 
developments cannot of course be known at pres- 
ent. Surroundings, however, point to a consump- 
tion on home account fully as great, unless prices 
should reach such a level as to cut this off, divert- 


ing the trade to other and cheaper fruit. Cran- 
berries occupy a place of their own, and with 


generally prosperous conditions and a relatively 
small home crop and absolutely no foreign com- 
petition, the °% yield ought to be readily handled. 
The export trade will be fostered and may event- 
ually amount to considerable proportions, al- 
though up to the present it is small and unim- 
portant in its bearing on the crop. 
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LSTORY op THE News. 


New Jersey Was Shaken the morning of Sept 
1 by an earthquake which passed over that 
state and lower New York. No serious dam- 
age was done, though the shocks were felt in 
many places. Houses in some places were 
rocked violently to and fro and much minor 
damage was done in the way of throwing down 
pictures and ornaments, the breaking of large 
windows and weakening of houses. 
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Great Britain’s Chinese Minister is unpopular. 
A dispatch to a London paper from Shanghai 
says it is reported that the Tsung Li Yamen 
has instructed the Chinese minister at London 
to procure the recall of Sir N. R. O’Conor, Brit- 
ish minister to China. This action is taken by 
the Chinese governinent, itis alleged, in con- 
sequence of the menacing attitude assumed by 
O'’Conor in regard tothe inquiry into the Ku- 
cheng outrages. Violent scenes are said to 
have taken place during Minister O’Conor’s 
visit to the Tsung Li Yamen in connection 
with the inquiry. 





New York Custom House Officials have been 


conducting an investigation which reveals the 
fact that fictitious claims have been made 
against the United States, some of which have 
been paid, amounting to from $50,000 to $100,- 
000, through the misuse of the drawback sys- 
tem. This was, apparently, made possible by 
the collusion of certain clerks in the debenture 
room with brokers, and it is suspected that 
one or more Officials in the surveyor's office 
are implicated. The investigation is not yet 
over, but if the suspicions of the investigating 
officers are supported by sufficient facts the 
matter will be laid before the district attorney. 
A drawback is an allowance on exports made 
by the government of duty that was collected 
on jforeign material which entered into the 
manufacture of merchandise made in the Unit- 
ed States. The articles may have been made 
wholly or partly of foreign materials. 


The Armenians and the Turks.—The duke of 
Westminster, who is vice-chairman of the 
English committee formed for the relief of 
the Armenians from outrages at the hands of 
Turks, has received full reports showing the 
inhumanity of the Turkish officials at Sassoun, 
who has put every possible obstacle in the way 
of the distribution of food, clothing. and medi- 
cines, and other forms of relief among the 
starving Armenians. The reports received by 
the duke assert that many Armenians are dy- 
ing each day because of the systematic 
cruelties practiced by the Turkish ofticials in 
the respects mentioned. Urgent representa- 
tions have been forwarded to Lord Salisbury 
of the need of the immediate application of a 
large measure of relief and alleging that the 
Turkish officials complained of are acting in 
accordance with the policy of the porte, which 
has in view the extermination of the remain- 
ing Armenian fugitives. 





Cholera at Honolulu.—Officers of the steam- 
er Monowai, which arrived at San Francisco 
recently from Sydney, Australia, and way 
points, report that when the Monowai arrived 
off Honolulu she was met by asmall boat con- 
taining the Américan consul, the Pacific Mail 
agent and other officers, who called out that 
cholera had broken out there and that there 
had been eight deaths among the natives and 
Chinese. The epidemic broke out soon after 
the China steamer Belgic arrived at Honolulu, 
and itis supposed that that steamer brought 
it from China. Capt Carey of the Monowai de- 
cided to have no cominunication with the 
shore and proceeded upon his voyage to San 
Francisco. A dispatch received at the state 
department at Washington from Mr Cooper, 
United States dispatch agent at San Francis- 
co, confirms the news. 


An Exciting Convention.—Three thousand bal- 
lots were cast in the Adair and Madison county 
(Ia) republican senatorial convention up to 
Saturday night without result. The conven- 
tion is still in session in the woods at Middle 
River, between the two counties, each of which 
has 11 delegates and a candidate. It is held in 
the woods because neither county would con- 
sent to its being held in the other county. 
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Hence the chairman sits with a foot in each 
county, and the delegations are divided by the 
line. Senator Kilburn of Fontanelle, Adair 
county, is one candidate, and W.H. Price of 
Winterset, Madison county, the other. The 
Greenfield Transcript is printing a daily edi- 
tion, with its presses in the woods at the con- 
vention, for the delegates and their friends, to 
the number of 300, who are camped at the place. 

For Insulting American Officers.—News has 
reached Washington that the French authori- 
ties at Tamatave, Madagascar, have sentenced 
Capt Lavioscat, because of his conduct at the 
landing of the officers and men of the United 
States cruiser Castine, to 20 days’ solitary 
confinement in the military jail there. It is 
understood, furthermore, that he returns to 
France with entire loss of all promotion; that 
is, he remains stationary on the army list, 
which makes the punishment to him person- 
ally very serious. Capt Lavioscat was the of- 
ficer who tried to prevent United States naval 
officers from landing at Tamatave. 





The Atchison Reorganization.—What threat- 
ened to be a hot legal contest at Chicago has 
been settled by the withdrawal of the inter- 
vening petition of the Chicago elevated termi- 
nal railway in the application for the sale of 


the Atchison under the reorganization plan. 
The elevated company protested against the 
sale of the part of the Atchison east of the 


Missouri, and had the papers all prepared in 
attachment suits for debt in case there was 
any chance of its protest not being honor- 
ed. The withdrawal ended all  opposi- 
tion to the decree which has _ been 
granted in Leavenworth. <A _ settlement 
was made with General J. T. Torrence, presi- 
dent of the Terminal company. He declines 
to mention the terms of settlement, saying it 
was paid in cash and was perfectly satisfactory 
to him. Hehas wired Judge Springer to with- 
draw the original suit and not to file the new 
ones. He added that the Atchison had met 
him more than half way in the settlement, and 
he would hereafter work in harmony with the 
reorganization committee. 

Disease Carried by Bad Water.—For several 
years Mishawaka, Ind,a small place three 
miles east of South Bend, has been visited an- 
nually by contagious diseases, causing many 
deaths. Three months ago an epidemic of 
diphtheria broke out which quickly spread 
over the entire village and cansed a number of 
deaths. Workmen engaged on an electric 
plant were obliged to shut off the water re- 
cently and drain, the reservoir from which the 
water mains of Mishawaka are supplied. The 
bed of the pit was found covered with dead 
fish, snakes, eels, cats, dogs and other dead 
animals. The workmen who attempted to 
clean the pit were overcome. All of the water 
used in Mishawaka was drawn through this 
mass of decaying animal matter. 


The Royalists in Franée Give Up.—It is an- 
nounced ina Paris newspaper that the duke 
of Orleans, who upon the death last year of his 
father, the count of Paris, became the head of 
the royalist party in France and claimant to 
the throne, has become convinced of the futil- 
ity of further fighting the republic. He has 
therefore decided to abandon the royalists 
propaganda in France, cease the payment of 
subsidies to royalist newspapers and abandon 
the offices in Paris occupied by the royalist 
committee. 


A Train Struck by a Rock.—<As the Cali- 
fornia express was coming west on the Colo- 
rado Midland railroad near Granite recently a 
huge rock rolled down the mountain, complete- 
ly telescoping the baggage car and one end of 
the smoker. Luckily only three persons were 
caught in the wrecked cars. F. J. O’Connor, 
supposed to be a banker of New York, has 
died of his injuries, and two persons whose 
names were not learned were dangerously, if 
not fatally, injured. Had the rock, which 
weighed at least 100 tons, struck the sleeper, 
the loss of life would have been terrible, as ev- 
ery berth was occupied. 





A New Star in the Flag.—Secretary of War 
Lamont has issued the order to add the 45th 
star to the national colors representing the ad- 
mission of Utah as a state. The star will be 
placed to the right of the fourth row from the 
top. The order for the addition of the new 
star is accompanied by one changing the size 
of the colors. Heretofore the standard has 
been six feet by five. The new order makes 
the regulation size five feet six inches by four 
feet fourinches. The order provides for the 
new colors to be issued to allinfantry and artil- 
lery regiments and the battalions of engi- 
neers, and also for new standards for all caval- 
ry. The new flags will be very handsome. 
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They are to be made of the finest American 
silk, and their cost will be considerable. Utah 
will not attain statehood until July 4, but all 
the flags hereafter contracted for and issued 
will contain the star heralding the admission 
of that territory into the union of states. 

Minister Ransom Reappointed.—The uncer- 
tainty concerning the case of ex-Senator Matt 
W. Ransom of North Carolina has been ended 
by the announcement of the ex-senator’s reap- 
pointment to the position of minister to Mexi- 
co, Which was declared vacant by the decision 
of Acting Attorney General Conrad that Mr 
tansom’s nomination to the mission during 
his senatorial term was unconstitutional. 





Forgeries in Nebraska.—City Clerk Phillips 
and Water Commissioner Hawkins of Bea- 
trice, Neb, are under arrest for the forging of 
city warrants and the investigation which has 
been carried on shows that these forgeries have 
been going on for over four years. The two 
accused men will not admit their guilt, but in- 
timate that others are implicated. 

Found a Pot of Money.—John Cleghorn and 
Patrick Mears have been poor boatmen, selling 
fish and picking up pennies in river work near 
Cincinnati, O. A month ago they pulled 
ashore near Maysville, Ky, and last week they 
went ashore there again to dig up a bean pot 
in which to cook a meal. In digging they un- 
earthed a few coins. They continued the 
search and secured two boxes of gold and sil- 
ver buried in the soil of the river bank. The 
coins bear dates from 1825 to 1865, and the val- 
ue is said to be $20,000. 





News in Brief.—Cholera has appeared in Rus- 
sia and in some parts of China. 

The steamer St Louis frem Southampton has 
made the run to New York in 6 days, 16 hours 
and ll minutes. This is considered fast be- 
cause of the very bad weather she encoun- 
tered. 

A court martial has been ordered for Capt 
Sumuer for culpable negligence in the docking 
of the United States cruiser Columbia. It is 
thought he will probably lose his command. 

Li Hung Chaug has again been made impe- 
rial chancellor of China. 

Several more battalions of Spanish troops 
have been forwarded to Cuba. 

Japan has agreed to take $22,950,000 as extra 
indemnity from China for the evacuation of 
the Lias Tong peninsula. 

Edward T. Jeffrey, president of the Denver 
and Rio Grande road, will be president of the 
reorganized Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. 

It is denied that ex-Postmaster General Bis- 
sell has been offered the vacant position on the 
supreme bench of the United States. 

The two New Orleans councilinen recentiy 
convicted of receiving bribes have been 
sentenced to eight months in state prison. 

The United States cruiser Olympia has 
sailed from San Francisco for the Orient. It 
is said that the run will be made to Honolulu 
in 5} days, as a thorough test of the going 
qualities of the ship is to be made. 

Itis said that the Turkish authorities, in 
order to aggravate Armenian sufferings, are 
trying to induce grain merchants to hold back 
food stuffs from Armenia so that there may be 
a partial famine this winter. 

An infernal machine was recently sent to 
3aron Alphonse de Rothschild at Paris. It 
was opened by his confidential clerk, who was 
badly injured. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 

A fast working baling press outfit will be a 
good investment this year for the farmer who is 
fortunate enough to have any surplus hay, and he 
will do weil to use otlfer feed on his farm, baling 
and selling his hay at prices affording large prof- 
its, for it will be the money crop this season, owing 
lo the general failure of the tame grass crop 
throughout many sections of the great hay grow- 
ing states. Farmers or those making a business 
of job baling from farm to farm, who are looking 
for the best and most profitable hay press outfit 
on the market should investigate the merits of 
the Southwick two-horse full circle hay press, 
manufactured by the Sandwich Manufacturing 
company of Sandwich, Illinois. 


No doubt many of our readers are considering 
putting in power this season for doing their grind- 
ing, cutting feed, shelling corn, sawing wood, and 
much other work for which a good power can be 
used so advantageously on the farm. And as the 
practice of steaming and cooking feed is also 
growing rapidly, it is generally preferable to put 
in an outfit combining the power and steaming 
qualities in one machine, which is being done 
best by James Leffel & Co, of Springfield, Ohio, in 
their line of steam engines and boilers. The 
product of above company may be relied on to 
meet all requirements in fullest measure, and any 
of our readers needing power for any ge Seen 
should not fail to write them for their free illus- 
trated pamphlet of engines and boilers and get* 
their prices before buying elsewhere. Prompt 
service and fair dealing is guaranteed. 


















EVENINGS. 
R 77 HOME. 


Whip-Poor-Will. 


KIRKE. 





en, aprnmnnaet 


GILLETTE M. 

When the darkness softly settles 

O’er the weary, waiting land; 
When, milking done, the cattle 

In the broad green farmyard stand; 
When I'm waiting in the doorway 

For my bonnie farmer lad, 
From the wood a voice is calling 

With a note both sweet and sad: 
Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will, 
Pierces through the twilight still. 











Andthe sound brings up a vision 
Of a farmhouse quaint and old, 
With the forest close about it, 
Where my childish days were told. 
On the broad old door-stone sitting, 
While I gazed on starry skies, 
Dreaming that my careless fancies 
Solved their awful mysteries, 
Calling of the whip-poor. will 
All the soft air seemed to fill. 


Years have flown since childhood’s musings 
on ie broad old stone were done. 
Now the house a heap of ruins 
Lies beneath the summer sun. 
All the dear ones who so fondly 
Guarded all my early years 
Now are passed beyond earth’s sorrow 
To the land that Knows no tears. 
But my eyes with hot tears fill. 
When | hear the whip-poor-will. 


Though the days are passing happy) 
They are never quite complete, 
For the charm of perfect joyance 
Vanishes with childhood fleet. 
Howe’er fortunate the mortal, 
Ne’er a thornless rose he wins, 
Once Temptation’s shining portal 
Lures his entrance, and he sins. 
Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will! 
Echoes softly from the hill. 


“The Greatest Thing 
in the World.” 


Ry Florence McCallen, 








WAS THE week of the 

county fair. Margaret and 

aa .. Susje Adams were chat- 
a ting over their work, 


choosing to go about to- 














gether performing their 

a various tasks rather than 

Z to divide the work and be 

F he separated. The dining 
aaa room Where they were at 
work had been enlarged by throwing two 
large rooms into one. One could catch a 


glimpse of a yellow-floored kitchen across a nar- 
row passage—for no Missouri woman likes her 
kitchen to open directly into her dining room 
—and farther on, rows of milk 
against the wall ofa vine-draped, stone milk 
house. There were flagged walks outside and 
the shade of walnut trees. ‘ 

The deep closets in the -wall of the dining 
room had been newly “straightened,”’ and 
Susie, who had done the work, now stood back 
from it and studied the effect. 

“Margaret, don’t you think this room is 
rather nice for two girls to have tinkered up 
out of almost nothing ?’’ 

“Yes, indeed. I seemto hear father now: 
‘Go ahead, gir but no painting rolling pins 
and shovels! Everything to be usable. 

“When we came back from sehool L thought 
I should die, everything was so dreadful! All 
the nice so dear to all of us, being 
Smashed to bits. Do you remember how Leda 
used to set the screens open because she want- 
”’? And mother as help- 
less among it all asa baby! Mother’s a dear, 
but she can’t do anything but love us, and say 
‘don’t worry* about everything. But she’s 
beautiful; I am glad father married for 
beauty, aren’t you ?’’ 

Susie peeped into the strip of mirror at the 
back of the sideboard, and made the motion 
with her head known as “bridling.” 


vessels set 


was 


hina, 


ed ‘blenty air alretty 
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“T should say so! Fancy being as ugly as 
Miss Perkins. She was called plain, but I think 
she was actually trimmed with ugliness. How 
we girls hated her when she used to lecture 
us! ‘Dephortment, young dadies, is of more im- 
phortance than mere beauty.’ Poor old thing! 
She couldn’t sound the letter ‘p’ to save her 
life, her teeth stuck out so.”’ 

The room referred to was 18 feet by 26 in size, 
low-ceiled, with a fireplace midway on one 
side, flanked by the closets before mentioned. 
The south side had two broad-paned windows 
and a door opening on a porch, which was 
screened and filled with blooming plants. 

The floor was painted brown, and was shin- 
ingly clean. In the middle of it wasa rug 
about three yards square with a fluffy fringe 
around it, not too heavy. It bore a strong re- 
semblance to the bed rugs in the Javanese 
village at the Chicago fair, and was made of 
four thicknesses of burlap in the natural color, 
laid flat and stitched closely on a machine, 
with thread of the same color. The fringe was 
of ravel or burlap stitched on evenly, in over- 
lapping rows. It was heavy, and kept its 
place admirably. In front of the sideboard 
was another rug made of matting, with a rope 
fringe. 

The fireplace was filled now with shade lov- 
ing plants, which made a grateful show of 
greenery in contrast to the parched world out- 
side, yellow brown under the gold of a Septem- 
ber sun. The sideboard, made of an old bu- 
reau, was no homemade affair of woman car- 
pentry. It had been taken tothe village car- 
penter and made after a drawing of Susie’s 
own and stood up boldly as if knowing itself 
worthy of admiration. The strip of mirror set 
in at the back of the lower shelf was the re- 
versed door of an old show case: it reflected 
and doubled the collection of old chinaand old 
flagons set upon the shelf below it. The draw- 
ers below held asupply of napery for present 
use. The table was no new fangled affair to 
stare out of countenance the old chairs and 
dark wainscot, but the square, six-legged table 
of old Kentucky walnut, heavy to cumbrous- 
ness, Which had been one of the precious pos- 
sessions of the Adams’ great-grand mother six- 
ty years ago. The chairs too, were walnut, 
quaintly carved; the girls had gathered them 
up from Adams kinfolk all over the country. 
One of them stood in an alcove in the family 
room, and was a veritable curiosity. There was 
a legend connected with it, which had come 
across the water, and was believed in by those 
who understood, or who had imagination, 
which in such does as well as under- 
standing. The wood of it was black with age; 
in the heavy back was seta heavy steel chain 
of seven links. It was riveted in strongly, 
and this with the heavy, three-cornered seat, 
and the back in the form of a cross, made the 
chair a weird affair and sent the beholder’s 
fancy wandering in strange far lands. The 
upper part of the cross had been broken off, 
and Margaret had drawn a gay silken searf 
through the middle link of the chain and 
thrown it across the rough edges, thus cover- 
ing the dark secrets of the old world with the 
frivolities of the new. 

This room, also, was a charming one, and the 
girls were proud of it. Mrs Adams’s chair was 
a graceful one of rattan, and the ribbon pro- 
fusely threaded through its back was of a hue 
to correspond with the sash curtains, and the 
greenish-brown of the wall paper and carpet. 
In front of Mrs Adams’s chair was a woolly 
white rug; between her husband’s oid ¢hair 
and his desk was one of cocoa matting. It 
would be pleasant to describe the whole proc- 
ess by which those two young girls evolved 
from an ugly, bare, angular farmhouse, their 
comfortable home, but space will not admit of 
it. In the neighborhood, they were supposed 
to be rapidly “breaking up ole man Adams,” 
but the girls had seen no sign of such calamity 


cases 


about their father that morning when he 
had driven away beside’ their pretty 


mother to the fair, leaving the young ladies to 
their own devices for the day. 

“They're all right now,them au’ther scal- 
lops, but just wait twill real hard times comes! 
None o’thim kin cook a meal’s vittles.’”? Thus 
spoke one of the neighborhood oracles; for in 
the country there are gossips, male and female, 
only second to those one finds in country vil- 
lages. But they are so innocent about it, so 


unfeignedly glad to get hold of a bit of gossip, 
that one feels moved to invent it for them. 

Young Dr Gilbert had heard all about them; 
in helping his uncle during his vacation he 
could not have failed to hear much. He had 
seen them too. They were driving an old gray 
horse to an old buggy, and were exploring a 
swamp in Britten woods. Susie was banked 
up with tules,—he called them cat-tails and 
thought them stiff, ugly things,—wild grasses, 
and the biggest bunches of the reddest cardin- 
al flowers he had ever seen. They had looked 
at him with honest, friendly eyes, and bowed 
to him in the cordial Missouri fashion, and had 
not seemed ashamed of “idlin’” their time 
away in the sunny afternoon. He was thinking 
of them that very morning while they were 
chatting over their housework, and was driv- 
ing toward them, too, as fast as a rather super- 
annuated horse could travel. 

Susie, looking up from her work of dusting 
the parlor, called to Margaret through the fold- 
ing doors, where her sister was arranging some 
flowers. : 

“Goodness! There's the knight of the stony 
eyes and the mechanical elbow. I'll call you 
‘Greta’ till I die, if you’ll go to the door.”’ 

“T don’t want to be called ‘Greta,’ and I 
won’t go.”’ 

Susie turned toa mirror with that involun- 
tary movement of her hands toward her hair 
which a woman always makes on such occa- 
sions. They encountered a dust cap, which 
she removed, and she saw a slim girl with rough 
brown hair and about a yard of cheese cloth 
duster thrown across her shoulder. She said 
to herself that she hated “fixing,” and wanted 
always to see the every-day side of people; her 
blue calico dress was good enough for the oc- 
casion, so she went to the door in answer to a 
rather hesitating rap at the screen, duster and 
all. 

She noticed that the “‘mechanical elbow” was 
less prompt this time, but the hat came off at 
last disclosing a fair forehead with girlish 
dark curls upon it. Susie looked at the card 
so falteringly offered and cordially invited 
him to enter. 

**No, mother is not at home,but perhaps one of 


us willdo.”? The doctor sat down in the earved 


old chair and beheld a vista of two dimly 
lighted rooms with alighter one at the end 


where a red-haired girl sat on the carpet put- 
ting nasturtiums into a bowl, arranging them 
with their own gray green leaves, among which 
the many-colored blossoms glowed like fire. 

“T am Susie Adams,’’ went on Susie demure- 
ly, ‘‘and that,’’ pointing to the girl on the floor, 
“is Margaret.”’ 

Margaret came in at this, carrying her bowl. 
Her wrath was fierce, but was apparent only 
to Susie. The doctor looked amused: he began 
to be more at ease. 

‘*‘Everyone seems to have gone to the fair to- 
day,” he said, ‘‘and Mrs Jansen is in great 
danger. There was not one woman at home at 
any house | stopped at till I came here. Jan- 
sen is at the fair too,in charge of Judge Far- 
ley’s stock. If one of you could go. back with 
me and stay until [ fetch my aunt, I should be 
glad. There is atwo-months’ baby that cries 
all the time.” 

Jansen was a farmer on Judge Farley’s place, 
and Susie pictured the scene to herself—filthy, 
foreign, and squalid beyond description. 

“T will go;” said Susie, “my sister is so thor- 
ough about everything, she would tire herself 
out” 

“Yes; and everyone else,’ assented Margaret 
honestly. ‘I will help you get some things to 
take over.” 

The doctor wondered at the size of the bun- 
dle, but stowed it away under the seat of the 
buggy in silence. They found the woman de- 
lirious and the baby screaming. Fowls were 
walking in and out of the two-roomed house at 
will. Susie took up the baby, evil smelling as 
it was, while the doctor stood helplessly 
watching her. 

“Tf you will make a fire in the kitchen stove 
before you go for Mrs Gilbert, I shall be 
obliged.” 

He obeyed. He was arich man and follow- 
ed his profession for love of it, and because his 
temperament made some kiad of work a ne- 
cessity, but he went into that dirty kitchen and 
kindled a fire in the cook stove, while Susie 
with the unpleasant baby over one arm filled 
the teakettle and hunted for some milk. 





‘You need not be frightened about Mrs Jan- 
sen; she has just had a chill. I am always de- 
lirious when I ‘chill.’ And just look at that 
bed!” 

It was something of a spectacle; a perfect 
mountain of feathers, into which the woman 
had sunk out of sight, except where a blonde 
head lay unquietly on the dark blue pillow. 
The doctor would fain have remained to watch 
Susie’s deft ministrations, and when he at last 
started, he said to himself that he had actually 
been hustled off the premises. Left 
Susie washed, fed and dressed the wailing 
baby; bathed the woman’s hot face, brushed 
her hair, and put on hera clean white gown 
brought from home. Then she flattened down 
the heaped feathers under a heavy comfort and 
spread over it a fragrant white sheet, covering 
her with another. 

“O! It schmale like home,” 
opening her heavy eyes. 

“Tt is lavender; and we always put 


alone 


said the woman, 


clover 


heads in the bags with the lavender. So we 
have summer smells the year round.” 
She had tidied the room somewhat, and 


mother and babe were sleeping quietly when 
the doctor returned, alone. 


“She was gone, too,’ he said resignedly, 
“but I left a message with the boy. She will 
come after a while. Inthe meantime let me 
take you home to get some lunch; yeu must be 
famished.”’ 

“Yes,I am hungry, and so are vou, I supe 
pose. But we must not desert our post now,. | 


will cook you some lunch.” 
“No. Can't you drive home and leave me to 


T 
care for Mrs Jansen’?”’ 


“The baby might wake. I assure you I can 
make excellent griddlecakes.’’ 
In less than an hour she called him. Under 


an apple tree, with a grape vine reaching up 
from the trellis to the top of it, and hung from 


end to end with great bunches of purple 
grapes, she had set a little table. Very few 
persons in our fortunate west are in actual 


need of food unless it is by reason of their own 
shiftlessness or lack of skill in preparing it. 


Susie had not found a table cloth, but a queer- 


looking searf with a fuzzy border was laid 
across the table There were sliced tomatoes 


upon it, yellow and red, on a queer little plate 
with feet to it; dainty croquettes which 
said were made of grated green corn; flaky, 
white biscuit, excellent butter and clear, trans- 
lucent jelly. 

“T brought nothing from home but the butter 
and the jelly. And the napkins, of 
But look at that one, isn’t it quaint?” 


she 


course, 


It was more than half a vard square, yellow, 
and stiffly starched, with a greenish blue bor- 
der of raised flowers. Susie had pinched up 
the corners, making a basket of it, and it was 
piled with yellow apples and purple clusters 
of grapes. Susie brought the doctor a cup of 
coffee, telling him she was sure he needed it 
after such arduous tasks as he had that day 
performed, and then excusing herself went in 
to her invalid. But then Mrs tilbert 
bustled in, and after ajl Susie sat down and 
ate her lunch under the apple tree. 

“And so you thought I ceuldn’t cook, be- 
cause I like to gather tules and cardinal flow 
I might as well form my opinion of you 
by seeing you eat. You are a beauty lover; 
you’ eat that jelly because it is pretty, and 
neglect the jam which is really good, because 
it is thick and dark.” 


ers! 


“T will be kind to you. You are an excel- 
lent nurse.”’ 
“Yes, mother is often sickening. We girls 


take care of her.” 

“You would 
country preacher, or 
ideal wife for a physician.”’ 

“T hope soon to be a doctor’s wife.”’ 

He looked up, startled; Susie laughed. 

“Don’t be frightened,” she said soothingly; 
“vou are not my intended victim.” 

She unfastened a locket from a little chain 
which was twisted in a buttonhole of her pink 
dress, and seemed a part of her everyday garb, 
and pushed it toward him. 

A homely, kind face looked at him from the 
case. 

“Don’t you pity the poor fellow? He’s poor 
and good, but he wants me. He’s ugly and 
dear, and I want him. So, you see how it is. 


excellent wife for a 
would be an 


make an 


Stay,—you 


Before long Margaret will be alone,”’ 
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*‘And—Miss—Margaret ?” 


*“‘O! She’s red-haired, and intense, you see. 
She loves people beyond their deserts. But 
she too can make quince jelly and corn cro- 


quettes,’’ she added slyly. 

And so—and so it was Margaret, who after 
an ideal courtship was taken to Dr Gilbert’s 
beautiful city home. It was grape time again 
and Mrs Jansen pulled every grape from the 
‘‘apple -tree vine’’ and sent them to ‘Miss 
Susan” and they were wrapped with the very 
napkin she has so admired. Also they were 
accompanied by the sender’s ‘‘dear wishess”’ 
and love. 

To Susie, sitting in her cramped little sitting 
room, the smell and sight of them 
vision. The dear home and the 
folks; the wide fields and the horizon. 

she had gladly, 


brought a 
dear 
blue 


home 


Then she said to herself that g 
gladly left them all for her ugly doctor’s love, 
and was not love “‘the greatest thing in 
world?” 


the 


- a 
Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 

For our September contest we will give 15 
good prizes, the first of which will be two dol- 
lars in cash and the other 14 will be worth the 
work they cost. As usual the contest will be 
governed by the rules given below and Web- 
International dictionary will the 
standard for the contest. Make a list 
if there the neatest list 


cedence, 


ster’s be 
heat 
are ties, takes pre- 


THE RULES. 

No two sets of 
the same fainily. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question, that is, you must not say the answer 
is this or that, for if you do the answer to that 
question will be thrown out. A misspelled 
word will also throw out the answer in which 
it occurs. 

(ll answers may be sentin together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in September. 
This will save you going to the 


answers will be allowed from 


pos tottice SO 
often with your answers, and will give you 


Address 
this office. 


more time to work out the questions. 
all answers to the Puzzle Editor, 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 
1. Resus—TRUTH A 

well. 
2. CHARADE—y first catches sound, my 


second is a home, and my whole is not trifling. 


3. ANAGRAM—A\ quotation from  Shakes- 
reare. 
HAND MADE GNATS ARE PARALLEL 
MOMENTS, NEED THRALL YELL WOW, 
YES. 

4. SENTENCE MAKING—Supply the missing 


words and make sense and rhyine. 


My darling girl so fair, so ——, 
My —— than dearest —— 
This —— is like my —— for 
Because it —— no- 
‘““My ——” she said, her were 
“You still are —— from 
This —— is like my —— for ’ 
For it —— no —,”’ 
5. OcCTAGON— 
: 2 3 
:s & & DS 
ex 2B BF 
os kX 2 = = 3 
wa ££ zs 2 ey 
2Ws= x K LS 
14 15 16 
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1 to 3 and 6 to 10a verb. 

4 to 5 and 4 to 12 an animal. 

6 to 7 and 1 to 14 a mountain in Greece. 

8 to 9 and 2 to 15 *vehement. 7 

10 to 11 and 3 to 16 entrapped. 

12 to 13 and 5 to 13 Saieaeed. 

14 to 16 and 7 to 11 a boy’s nickname. 

*Obsolete words but found in Webster's In- 
ternational Dictionary. 

ANSWERS-“TO THE JUNE CONTEST. 

1—1, Lion; 2, crocodile; 3, tapir; 4, ant-eat- 
er; 5, antelope; 6, behemoth; 7, “elephant; 8, 
bear; 9, seal; 10, chamois; 11, goat; 12, ape; 13 
jackal; 14, lioness; 15, lynx. 

2—It isa poor rule that won't 
ways. 

Said, head, 
toque, joke. 
4—Enterprise. 


, 


work both 





3 instead, bred, broke, 


spoke, 


5-1 234567890 56) 4098 (73 
DUPLICATOR. 329 
178 
168 
10 


6—Forbidden. 

7—1, Concord; 2, Longland, 8 D; 3, Littleton, 
O; 4, Littleton, Mass; 5, Long Hill, Ct. 

8—1, Choir, quire; 2, mayor, mare; 3, to, two, 
4, one, won; 5, rein, rane, rain, reign. 
%9—Knotwort. 
10—Theoretically. 
11-—Inter-scholastic. 
12—Currant. 
15—Electricity. 

14—1, run; 2, mass; 3, strike. 
15--Navigation. 
16—Provisional. 


too; 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR JUNE. 
Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, 
Mass; Miss Nettie E. Pearsall, N Y: Caroline 
E. Thorp, Ct; Lewis B. Wheeler, Mass: Mrs 
Arthur E. Pasco, Ct: Mrs Jennie Reynolds, 
Me; Mrs C, Eugene Ludden, Me; Ewart Bry- 
ant, Can; Mrs George Rk. Purinton, Mass; Mrs 
James H. Witter, Ct; Allen Coe, O: Abbie 
Read, Mass; Mrs Frank Adams, N Y; Lizzie 
M. Bowles, N H. 
Se 
An Age of Discontent.—The present age is 
one of dissatisfaction and discontent, caused 
mainly by idleness, extravagance, intemper- 
ance and improvidence. The remedy is indus- 
iry and economy, as the editor of this paper so 
often recommends, and should be enforced by 
the united voice of the people, in state and na- 
tion. I amon a farm within easy access to 
a city which has grown from a village of a few 
hundred to a city of 20,000, and I can well re- 
member the condition and valuation of farms 
70 years ago. Farms are not higher now than 
hen though taxes and labor have more than 
doubled. The farmer has now about all the 
taxes he can bear; let him not be deceived by 
the cry the taxes will-not be much higher on 
the farms when the tax is all laid on the land, 
or he will find when too late the single-tax 
men have accomplished what they designed, 
namely, to take the lands without compensa- 
tion, which others have acquired by economy 
and hard labor. Farms are cheap and labor 
dear compared with the cost of living and pro- 
duction, so that farms can more easily be ac- 
quired by the laboring man now than at almost 
any time within the last 70 years.—[E. M. 
Jackson. 


Twenty Dollars in Cash Prizes for the wisest 
use of ten dollars in fixing up the house; full 
particulars in the issue of Aug 24, 1895. 
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SENT FREE 


ture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Outdoor 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


Sports, 


52 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N 


Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, 


Fully describing valuable works on Agriculture, Horticul- 
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EW YORK, or 
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The Sisterhood of One. 


DICKINSON. 


MARTHA GILBERT 





No pious outer garb she we: urs, 
This merry little nun, 

But hap piness her presence bears— 
Sweet Sisterhood of One. 


No convent walls beyond her home, 
No Friar but the sun; 

Welcome to tarry, tree to roam, 
The Sisterhood of One. 


Her penances are hopeful words, 
Her alms are only fun; 

Confessors none—except the birds- 
For Sisterhoods of One. 


Yet weary hearts grow strangely light 
By her warm service done, 

And many lives shine noonday bright 
Through Sisterhoods of One. 


The springtime lingers at her door 
To kiss this bare-faced nun ; 

Kind heaven, send thy children more 
Sweet Sisterhoods of One! 





About a Woman’s Exchange. 





When I wrote of a woman’s exchange, some 
weeks ago, I fancied that a few of our readers 
might be interested, but I was not prepared 
for the deluge of letters which has _ pour- 
ed in on me. I would like to send each 
one the personal letters they ask for, but that 
is impossible, besides, the answers to each 
question may help others who are also wishing 
to work for a woman’s exchange. First, I will 
give a list of the exchanges in each state, 
whence I have had letters, adding to each the 
amount of entrance fee charged and percent- 
age of commission. 

New Jersey: Elizabeth, fee $2, com 10 per cent. 
Englewood, fee $5, com 10 per cent. Morristown, 
fee $5 (two tickets), com 10 per cent. Newark, fee 
$2, com 10 per cent. New Brunswick, no fee, com 
6 per cent. Plainfield, fee $2, com 10 per cent. 

New York: Albany, fee $2, com 10 per cent. 
Brooklyn, no fee, com 15 per cent. Buffalo, no 
fee, com 10 per cent. Mount Vernon, fee, $1.50, 
com 10 percent. New York city, 329 Fifth Ave, 
fee $5 (three tickets), com 10 per cent. Harlem, 
40 West 125th, street, fee $5, com 10 percent. New 
York city, 628 Madison Ave, fee $3, com 10 per 
cent. Rochester, fee for six months $1, for one 
year $1.50, com 10 per cent. Troy, no fee, com 10 


per cent. Utica, fee $1 six months, $2 one year, 
com 10 per cent. 

Khode Island: Bristol, fee $1, com 10 per cent. 
Newport, fee $3, com 10 per cent. Providence, 


fee 33, com 16 per cent. 
Virginia: Charlottesville, 
cent. Lynchburg, fee $2, com 
folk, fee $2,com 10 per cent. 
(three tickets), com 10 per cent. 
com 10 per cent. 
Massachusetts: 
cent. Boston, fee $1, 


fee $2,.com 10 per 
10 per cent; Nor- 
Richmond, fee $2 
Staunton, fee $1, 
Amherst, fee $1, com 10 per 
com 10 per cent. New Bed- 
ford, no fee, com 10 per cent. Springfield, tee $1, 
com 10 per cent. Northampton, fee $2, com 10 per 
cent. Worcester, no fee, com 10 per cent. 


Connecticut: Bridgeport, fee $2, com 10 per 
cent. Hartford, fee $1,com 10 percent. Stam- 


ford, fee $3 (2 tickets), com 10 per cent. Water- 


bury, fee $1, com 10 per cent. 

Ohio: Cincinnati, fee $2.50, com 10 per cent. 
Cleveland, no fee, com 10 per cent. Columbus, 
fee six months, $1.25, one year $2, com 10 per cent. 

Pennsylvania: Harrisburg, fee 32, com 10 per 
cent. Lancaster, fee 50c,com 10 percent. Phila- 
delphia, 1108 Walnut street, no fee, com 4 per cent. 
Philadelphia, 1602 Chestnut street, fee $2, com 10 
percent. Pittsburg, fee $2, com 10 per cent 

For correspondents outside these siesen, who 
may wish for information lists of exchanges in 
other parts ofthe country will be published 
from time totime. Butto answer questions: 

Miss Prigree: An exchange is nota ‘‘chari- 
ty establishment,”’ for it is run on strictly bus- 
iness principies. Each consignor who wishes 
to sell work there pays fora ticket which al- 
lows one to enter anything for sale during the 
year. Your work must be good enough to re 
ceive the approval of an examining committee, 
then it is put on sale, and a commission is 
charged on all sales. If your work sells readi- 
ly orders will be taken for duplicates and in 
the case of edibles the consignor to whom or- 
ders are sent must fill them at the date given. 

Lucretia A. W.: Crocheted lace if well made 
and suited for serviceable purposes often sells 
well at an exchange. So does outline work if 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 
venient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


The larger cake is the more con- 
If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tre Procter & Gamaie Co., Cinrti. 








applied to useful articles. Such work can 
easily be sent by mail. 
Mrs M. E. P.: From the list of articles you 


can make I think fora fall consignment a stock 
of mittens, in various materials, coarse wool 
and fine and in silk would find a ready sale. 
Well-made underclothing too always finds a 
buyer. Determine for yourself what you can 
do best either in cooking or handiwork, and if 
itis so good as to out distance other’s work 
you will be kept busy with orders. 

C. Blake: Braided rugs find customers at 
a woman’s exchange. Name your price for an 
article when sending it, also a minimum price 

N. A. P.: See names of three New York ex- 
changes call there and leave samples of your 
darning,both in fine linen and hosiery, and tell 
them you want to take orders. 

Nellie B. Rau: Write to the nearest exchange 
in your vicinity, asking them in what form 
handmade lace sells best. It may be by the 
yard or in pieces for special uses. 

Mrs H. C. I If the cape you mention did 
not cost over $5, it might find purchasers. At 
every exchange they say the goods which find 
the readiest sale are those between 25c and $5. 

Elizabeth B. R.: Fruit syrups, preserves, 
jams and canned fruits are among the best sel- 
ing articles at an exchange. With delicious 
homemade confectionery put up in 
boxes and nicely packed, you ought to make a 
little corner in the market for yourself whether 
now or at the holidays. You will find several 
good exchanges in Connecticut. 

Miss Sisson: You can send goods either by 
express or mail. Senda selection of articles 
you knit to the exchange, they will select what 
they think will be good sellers, and you may re- 
ceive orders for them.—[Elliott. 

——EEEE 


Gossip About Wheel Folks. 


bicycling is a 
but it is 


I haven’t a doubt but that 
great thing for women as- well as men, 
to be hoped that the spring 
of ‘96jwill bring some sort of 
afeminine wheel costume 
into vogue which will be 
reasonably becoming. To- 
day such things we and 
the bloomer woman is as a 
rule divided into two sects: 
The frightened nervous look- 
ing creature who knows she’s 
a sight and flies past the 
small boy in terror of his 
ready information that she’s 
got her puff sleeves on as a 
pair of trousers. And then 
there’s the other sort who 


see 





have worn bloomers since spring and now 
don’t care for what you think or say and it 


shows in their faces. 





The population of the United States is now 
divided into two great classes—thoseé who ride 
a bicycle and those who don’t. And next 
year the division will probably be one great 
class and one small class and the small class 
will be those who don’t. 


They are making wheels in England of pa- 
piermache, which are said to be wonderfully 
light. 





The San Francisco cycle club gave a bloomer 
ball recently at which an unlimited number of 
masculine bicycle suits mustered, but when 
the grand march struck up there was only one 


dainty | 





"| Barly Fall Housekeeping, 


Blankets and Bedding 
be had at exceptional prices: 

10-4 Blankets $1.75 to $8.00 per 
pair. 

11-4 size, from $2.00 to $12 
pair. 

Larger sizes at proportionate prices. 
Large choice in the variety of our 
Standard Brands. 

5-inch Mattresses, 40 lIbs., Best S. 
A. Hair, $14.75 each. 

Best Seotch Holland Shades, Harts- 
horn Rollers, Side Hem, Herring 
Bone Stitch, size 3x6, at $1.00 each. 

Special attention to refurnishing 
during this month. 


James McCreery &C0., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


GEARHART’S FAMILY KNITTER. 


ree Knits a stocking heel and toe 
in ten minutes. Knits every- 
thing required in the house- 
hold from homespun or factory, 
wool or cottonyarns. Most prac- 
tical knitter on the market. A 

child can operate it. Strong, 
~Durable, Simple, Rapid. 





are now to 


-OO per 































PRICE Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
$8.00 wanted. For particulars and same 
. ple work, address 





eienmen 


MY HUSBAND*-<:::: 


$60 Kenwood Machine for - $23. 


~~ 


| fe =e $50 Ariincton Machine for - $19.50 

= 1 ~~ + $8.00, $11.00 

oa \S A ii $15.00, and 27 other styles. All at- 

(mm) Lb tachmentsFREE. We pay freight ship any- 

ie where on 80 days free trial, in any home 

1 2 without asking one cent in advance. Buy 

Fp “% from factory. Save agents large profits. 

5 2 . Over 100,0U0 in use, Catalogue and — 
es = tin fall Free. Write at once. - A 

in fall), CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 

158-164 West Van Buren St.. B #2, Chicago, ills 








pair of bloomers in the ballroom. Nerved by 
the example of this lonely brave, six other 
maidens in the regulation togs made their ap- 
pearance, but the ball broke up with a dead 
cold frost long before midnight. 


They are talking of inventing a bicycle fen- 
der, but it is not announced yet, whether it is 
to be worn on the w hee l or by pedestrians. 


A woman’s riding se hool where she can learn 
the rudiments of bicycling is to be one of the 
features of the Atlanta exposition. 


Montreal’s city statutes compel every 
clist toequip his wheel with a brake. 


bicy- 





A big baby carriage concern of Chicago is 
giving up the perambuiator business altogeth- 
er and will turn out bicycles instead. They 
are already preparing for an output of 75,000 
wheels. 








THE FRUIT SEASON. 


To Use the Luscious Grape. 


Spiced Grapes: Five pounds of grapes, three 
pounds of sugar, two teaspoons cinnamon, one 
of allspice, half teaspoon of cloves. Wash the 
grapes and take the skins off, boil the skins 
in water until tender, cook the pulp until the 
seeds|separate, mix together and pour in acolan- 
der or sieve, when squeezed through, add the 
sugar and spices and cook slowly, watching 
them closely that they donot burn. These are 
very nice to use with meats.—[M. J. Ashton. 

Grape Preserve: Wash the grapes and pick 
over carefully. Slipthe pulp from the skins, 
cook the skins—in water to cover—in one ket- 
tle and cook the pulp in its own juice in an- 
other kettle till soft and free from seeds. Then 
rub pulp through hair sieve and when skins 
are boiled nearly dry add them to the pulp. 
Allow equal portions of sugar and fruit. Put 
fruit on to boil for 20 minutes, stirring often, 
add 4 of the sugar, boil 5 minutes, then add 
another portion and boil again. When all the 
sugar is used cook till the skins are soft and 
turn into small jars. 

Canned Grapes: The Isabella is the best for 
canning, as the skin remains soft after boiling. 
Pulp them intoa dish (putting the skins into 
another), cook the pulps till the seeds separate, 
then strain through a colander, add the strain- 
ed pulps to the skins and sugar to taste. If 
you prefer them preserved, use 1 lb of sugar to 
1 lb of fruit.—[Alna Pickering. 

Grape Catsup: Take 5 lbs of grapes, after 
they are off the stems, cook and sift through a 


colander, add 3 lbs of sugar and 1 pt of vine- 
gar, 1 teaspoon of ground cinnamon, one of 


cloves, one of allspice, one of ground pepper, 
boil one hour; bottle when hot and!seal in the 
corks.—[M. J. Ashton. 

Grape Butter: Take a quantity of grapes, 
wash and pick off the stems, put in a porcelain 
kettle, cover with water and cook slowly until 
very soft, pour into a sieve and squeeze 
through, return to the kettle and cook 4 hour, 
then add about § lb of granulated sugar for 
every pint of pulp, cook together until thick, 
put in glass jars. This is avery good way to 
use grapes which fall off the stems in the bot- 
tom of the basket and it makes a nice relish to 
eat with meats.—[{M. J. Ashton. 

Grape Syrup: Mash the grapes and place 
aside in a warm place for 4 days, keeping well 
covered. Turn into a jelly bag and iet drip 
slowly and filter through filtering paper. To 
every pint of juice allow 2 lbs granulated sug- 
ar. Mix the juice and sugar together, then 
pour into a farina boiler.and the heat of the wa- 
ter as it boils around dissolves the sugar. Take 
off and stand aside to cool. When cold put 
into small bottles, fill to the top, cork tightly 
and seal. Keep inadark cool place. Use a 
wooden spoon in making all fruit syrups and 
remember that boiling or too strong heat de- 
stroys the flavor and color of the syrup. 

Grape Marmalade: After washing and pick- 
ing over carefully the grapes mash them, heat 
slowly and boil till very soft. Turn into a fine 
sieve, and rub with a wooden|potato masher till 
all but seeds and skins have gone through the 
sieve. Put what remains in the strainer into 
a little cold water and rinse well till all the 
pulp is free from the skins. Strain again and 
add the water to the pulp. Boil for 4 hour 
slowly. Measure the pulp and add equal 
amount of sugar; cook again for 10 minutes 
until it boils up in thick bubbles. Turn into 
small jars and covertightly. This is very nice 
with cold meats. 

——— 


Peach Preserves. 


Peach Preserves.—Select large, juicy, ripe, 
freestone peaches. Pare, cut into halves and 
remove stones. Weigh, and to each lb peaches 
allow 1lbsugar and 6 peach kernels. Puta 
layer of peaches in a bowl or jar, then a layer 
of sugar, then another layer of peaches, then a 
layer of sugar, and so on until all is used. 
Cover and stand aside over night. In the 
morning put the peaches in a porcelain-lined 
kettle, add the kernels and bring quickly to a 
boil; then simmer until the peaches are tender 
and clean. Lift them carefully, one piece at a 
time, and put into glass jars. Stand aside to 
cool, the. pour over syrup and tie up. 

Canned.—Four lbs peaches, 1 Ib sugar, 1 
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quart water. Pare the peaches, remove the 
stones and throw them into cold water. Put 
the sugar and water into a porcelain-lined ket- 
tle, stand it over the fire and stir constantly 
until the sugar is dissolved; drain the peaches, 
put them in the syrup, bring quickly toa boil, 
then stand on the back part of the fire where 
they will searcely bubble until tender. When 
tender lift each piece carefully and arrange in 
the jars; fill jar quickly to overflowing with 
the syrup, seal and stand aside to cool.—[Mrs 
Rorer. 


Jellied.—Twelve good-sized peaches, 4 box 
gelatine, 15 cups sugar, 1} pints water. Soak 
gelatine 2 hours in 4 cup water. Then put 


sugar and rest of water into stew pan and let 
boil 5 minutes. Pare the peaches and cut in 
halves and cook gently in boiling syrup 10 
minutes. On taking the stew pan from the fire 
turn the soaked gelatine into it, then set it 
in another basin containing cold water and stir 
occasionally till mixture is cool. Before jelly 
congeals dip a mojd into cold water and turn 
mixture into it. Setin cool place for 4 hours. 
When ready to serve dip the mold into warm 
water and turn contents out ona flat dish. 
Serve with whipped cream soft custard 
poured around the jelly. 


or 





Taik Around the Table. 


Enough for Him.—Henry W. Smith, here is 
iny hand. You are rightin wanting a right 
sinart woman. Two be a true helpmeet for you 
she should be as ’fore-handed as yourself. She 
should get up in the morning in time to feed 
the horses, pigs and chickens and milk the 
cows, and call you to breakfast by 5 o’clock. 
Then while you are taking your morning 
sinoke and harnessing up, slie can wash the 
dishes, strain and skim the milk, feed the lit- 
tle chicks, have the sweeping and dusting done 
and the house allin order in time to take 
charge of her team and follow you to the field 
to be your companion in the day’s work. How 
delightful! Then she can cook dinner in 30 
minutes on a gasoline stove, and by the time 
the hour’s noon rest has passed she will have 
the dishes washed and be ready to go to work 
with you again. At night you will be tired, of 
course, so She wiil do the chores, get you a 
nice supper and send you early to bed to rest. 
No “willful waste”’ or ‘‘woeful want’ in your 
household, no danger of the poorhouse, 
either. Now the washing and _ ironing, 
baking and canning,and churning must be done 
the butter and eggs got ready for market and 
the sewing—those two dresses a year must be 
made, vou know.— Well of course you are kind- 
hearted and will be a helpmeet to her,so what 


she can’t do evenings, while you are taking 
your first nap, you can heip her do Sundays. 
No hired help to bother with on your ranch, 


everything moves along so nicely and smooth- 
ly. I believe I’m the girl you are looking for. 
I don’t believe in hiring the washing done 
either, or in wasting time readin’ or restin’. 
You are arustler. Your ideas will soon make 
you heaps of money and I believe in helping 
you save it. Hoping to hear from you again, I 
am your—[Bunch Grass Girl. 


What the World Needs is womanly women, 
not women who forget their and imitate 
the masculine gender in dress and manners, 
but true women who have combined in their 
nature together with dignity, love and tender- 
ness, compassion for the weak and sympathy 
for the suffering. To be womanly a woman 
need not give up her dignity, as some suppose, 
for a true woman has a natural dignity. Wom- 
anly does not mean to declare yourself in- 
ferior to man, but to place yourself at his side 
as his helper in allthings. A noble woman’s in- 
fluence brightens the lives of those around her. 
She is to be found making the home happy, not 
by being a household drudge, but by being the 
sharer of her family’s joys and sorrows, the 
good angel of their lives. She is found by the 
bed of sickness, by the hearth of want, wher- 
ever she can do good she is found. God bless 
the ‘womanly woman.’’—[A. K 


sex 


On the Question ‘‘Which shall it be, English 
or Latin?’ I say let it be English. I think 
people of America had better learn their own 
native language first.—[‘‘Verbena.’’ 


Be the Modest Violet.—A modest, womanly 
girl is a jewel of great price when compared 
with the girl who uses slang and swaggers and 
the girl who considers it ‘‘just the thing” to be 
mannish in apparel and manner. She has 
learned well the lesson that though the mascu- 
line world in general seems to admire and flirt 
with the latter type,deep down and in truth she 
is the last creature that would be considered for 
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a moment as worthy to rule over a heart and 
home. For those who never intend to enter 
on sucha reign, it would also be well to re- 
member that such girls are not the ones who 
can obtain and keep the most responsible posi- 
tions in the business world. <A lady, in the 
full sense of the word, has always the first 
chance. Nature, that benign goddess, has 
given touches of rarest beauty, not to the bril- 
liant poppy or gaudy golden-rod, but to the 
sweet modest little violet, hiding down in the 
woodland among+the mosses, kissed by a few 
straying sunbeams and watered by dewy tear- 
drops. Oh sister, profit by the simple lesson. 
Whatever your station in life, wherever your 
path may lead, and whatever duties, public o1 
private, may be yours, be like the modest little 
violet, ever unassuming in word and deed. 
Carry with you the thought that the greatest 
right woman has now or ever will have is to 
be womanly at all times and in all places.— 


[Jessie Knight. 





are usually a sign that a woman has 
more than enough to do; that all 
her time and strength are utilized 
in doing heavy work; that she 


py 
Washing Powder. 


If she did use this great cleaner, 
her heavy work would be so light- 
ened that the little things needn’t 
be neglected. Gold Dust gives a 
woman time to rest, time to go, 
time to read, and time to sew. Ev- 
ery farmer’s wife should have a sup- 
ply of this great help. 



















GoLp DusT WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making Kerosene Emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and livestock. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK ©CO., 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 
















The Leading Conservatory of America 

Cart Fag.ren, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
Z. Tourjée. 












giving full information, 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager, 








WALL PAPER. 


Samples free argest Wall Paper concern in U.S 


from 1 ’ 
YSER & ALLMAN ““cis*sren‘st.*Philada. 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free, it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 22 Adams Street, Chicaga 
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A Useful House Jacket. 


This practical and comfortable design is 
especially intended for use in one’s own room, 
but it can also be worn at the home breakfast 
table. The back is fitted with the usual seams 
and tlares well in theskirt. The full front can 
be made of lawn or India silk and trimmed 
with lace or embroidery. Batiste is also a 
suitable material for the front and for the wide 
revers which form a sailor collar in the back. 
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No 819. Bensoni House Jacket. 
36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. 


Sizes for 34, 


Pale tinted cashmeres, striped challies, India 
silk and light crepons are the popular fabrics 
for this garment. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
ao 2 ewes eee 

OE a6 a 6 e es 

Address 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 


- Le 
Aunt Dorothy’s Remedies. 
VELMA CALDWELL MELVILLE. 





We young folks hit upon the plan of keep- 
ing a notebook and putting in it the things we 
learned of Aunt Dorothy, and a boon it has 
proved to us in the years since ‘‘we’ve been 
wandering away.’ On the first page we find 
the following, under heading Medicinal: 
Flowers to be used as medicine should be 
gathered when they first begin to bloom; seeds 
just before they ripen; herbs and leaves be- 
fore they begin to fade in autumn, and barks 
should be prepared as soon as they will peel 
easily in the springtime. Following up this 
medicinal subject, we find these rules further 
on: The dried and powdered inner bark of the 
American poplar is a tonic, and 
also aremedy for dyspepsia and rheumatism. 
Black elderberries are also good in rheuma- 
tism, and an excellent laxative. For old sores 
or burns, melt lard and stir in fresh elderberry 
flowers. Blackberry roots boiled in water, and 
this juice boiled down until quite strong, 
make an excellent remedy in dysentery. Dan- 
delion is good for biliousness. Dig the root in 
July or August. For sleeplessness try a cup 
of strong hop tea or make a hop pillow. Flax- 
seed makes an excellent tea for internal irrita- 
Sew the seed upina little bag and let 
hours in water, unless you 

in this case pour on boiling 


good 


tions. 
it’ soak 
need it in a hurry: 


for some 


water. A little flavoring may be added to 
make it agreeable to the taste. 

The syrup made by boiling horse radish 
roots in water and adding a little sugar is 
good for hoarseness and rheumatism. To 
break up a cold, try either hot lemonade, hot 
ginger tea, hot catnip tea, or hot pennyroyal 
tea upon going to bed. Gargle with limewa- 
ter in croup or diphtheria. This is excellent 


also for sour stomach and dyspepsia. Eat 
sweet flag root for pain in stomach and bowels. 


Never be withor~ »ainkiller, peppermint, mus- 
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tard, ginger, alum, borax and ground flaxseed 
inthe house. 

Aunt Dorothy was old-fashioned, to be sure, 
but it had to be astubborn case of neuralgia, 
rheumatism, croup, diphtheria or other throat 
or lung trouble that did not surrender before 
one of her attacks of hot bathing, foot soaking, 
sweating, rubbing and dosing. Hot water was 
a power in her hands, and we used sometimes 
to hear people say that with that alone she 
could perform more cures than all the M D’s 
in the country, with their pill bags. She 
claimed that a cup of hot water taken several 
times a day would cure cold feet and hands; 
that drinking a cup before retiring would cure 
constipation; that drinking the same upon 
rising cures indigestio.; that there is nothing 
better for cuts, bruises, etc; that a flannel 
cloth wrung out of hot water and placed over 
aportion affected with neuralgia or rheuma- 
tism, is beneficial; that the inhaling of steam 
will relieve croup, asthma, sore throat, etc. 

In these later days a hot water bag does away 
with all the inconvenience of the olden appli- 
cations, and a hot water throat bag is said to 
be an unfailing remedy for catarrh, hay fever, 
neuralgia, colds, toothache, etc. A hot water 
bag placed over the liver will rouse the most 
torpid. Aunt Dorothy was a firm believer, too, 
in the comfort and efficacy of bathing, under 
almost all circumstances. Babies without 
number were lulled to quiet and sleep by her 
tender, caressing hand sponging off their little 
bodies at hours when the mothers could not 
spare the time, and would not have thought of 
it anyway. Fever patients hailed her advent, 
as they were almost sure to be treated to one 
of her soothing, life-giving soda water spong- 


‘ings; and the night sweats, so annoying and 


debilitating to the the consumptive, were re- 
lieved by salt water sponging, just before they 
retired. . 

On an another page we find: For dysentery 
beat up an egg, add a little sugar and swallow. 
For sprained ankle, make a plaster by mixing 
powdered alum with the white of an egg. 
Keep a tiny bit of camphor gum in the mouth 
atthe period of a hard cold when the nose runs 
freely, or snuff powdered borax. Apply the 
oil of sassafras to stings of bees or poisonous 
insects. 
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Water Lily Embroidery. 


BELLE TEMPLE. 
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Do the lilies in white with centers of yellow 
dots. The water may be worked in white also, 
with an occasional dash of yellow. The space 
in the center may be used for a monogram or 
initial. 

——— ee 

One Way to Can Corn.—My recipe for canning 
corn is a valuable one if rightly followed. 
Select nice, tender corn, for much depends on 
that. Cutfrom the cob and pack cans as full 
as can be pressedin. Then put on rubbers and 
covers and turn tight to prevent water from 
boiling in. Put in boiler with cold water to 
cover, and something in the bottom to keep 
cans from touching the bottom, and boil three 
hours, turning covers as tight as possible when 
taking out to put away. If they are sealed air- 
tight you will have corn fit fora king. Mine 
has never failed, and has been kept three 
weeks in winter after opening, as one can make 
a large dish full. It can be used in many ways, 
but add nothing toit in doing it up; some 
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think they must have water and salt. I use 
Stowells Evergreen or Mammoth; find it 
best and sweetest. When done draw the boiler 
back a few minutes, whereupon the cans can 
be lifted out by the tops.—[Ida R. 








Insomnia. 


From the Herald, Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs Jessie Shea is a young married woman 
whose tidy home is at 855 West Lexington Street, 
Baltimore. For many months Mrs Shea was a 
terrible sufferer from a nervous affection which 
resulted in general debility and superinduced 
that ofttimes incurable malady, insomnia. A 
Herald reporter called at her residence recently, 
and was shown into the neatly furnished parlor 
and told that Mrs Shea would be down in a few 
minutes. Soon a light step was heard tripping 
down the stairway and Mrs Shea, radiant with 
health and the vigor of young womanhood, en- 
tered the room. When asked if she had used Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills, with a smile which beto- 
kened the utmost satisfaction, the young lady re- 
plied, “Yes, I have used them, and had I not 
heard of them I doubt if I would have been here 
to answer your ¢all.’’ 

Continuing, she said: “About two months ago 
I had an attack of what the doctors termed 
nervous prostration. My appetite left me entirely 
and what litle sleep I got, and it was very little, I 
assure you, was not by any means refreshing. On 
the contrary, when I awoke from a nap I had such 
a tired and exhausted feeling that 1 was loth to 
try to get to sleep again. I continued to lose flesh 
day after day until I was almost a shadow com- 
pared with my former self. 

*“Assoon as I began to take the Pink Pills I com- 
menced to improve. Iam nolonger troubled with 
nervousness. I have a good appetite, experience 
none of the feelings incident to indigestion, and 
Isleep as soundly asahealthy child. Thepills are 
certainly all they are represented to be, and, as I 
believe I owe my life to the fact of having used 
them, I shall always cheerfully recommend them 
to my friends and other persons whom I find to be 
suffering from the maladies of which they cured 
me.” 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are also a specific for troubles pe- 
culiar to females, such as suppressions, irregulari- 
ties and all forms of weakness. They build up the 
blood, and restore the glow of health to the pale 
and sallow cheeks. In men they effect a- radical 
cure in all cases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. Pink Pills 
are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) at 50 cents 
a box or six boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all 
druggists, or direct by mail from Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 
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home. Book 
Free. Acidress Dr. W. 
S. Rice, Box 444, Smith- 
ville, Jeff. Co., N. 'Y. 


Cure at 





Standard as Gold. 





OF BOSTON. 


Most Eminent Specialist in America, 
Chief Consulting Physician to the 
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